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HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


by Harry ELMER BARNES 
Professor of History at Smith College 


This book is “designed as a sort of 
sequel to Robinson’s Alind in the 
Making.” For the intelligent reader 
who is interested in history and its 
relation to contemporary problems, 
both political and social, Professor 
Barnes applies a dynamic conception 
of history to such subjects as: Recent 
Historical Tendencies, The Race 
Myth, World War Guilt, History 
and International Intelligence, Hunt- 
ing Bolsheviks in 1798, The Cost of 
Democracy, Woodrow Wilson, etc. 
8vo, 597 pages. $5.00 net. 


The Genesis of the World War, Pro- 
fessor Barnes’ thoroughly documented 


treatise, will be published May 28th. 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO: 1821-1924 
by J. Frep Ripry 


No clear understanding of the present 
Mexican crisis, which has arisen from 
the enforcement of their new consti- 
tution and the confiscation of Ameri- 
can property, can be gained without 
a knowledge of the events leading to 
this situation. 

Professor Rippy’s book is the only 
complete and authoritative account in 
any language of our relations with 


Mexico. $5.00. 


EUROPE from WATERLOO 
to SARAJEVO 


by Percy AsHLEY 


The author traces the development of 
nationalism and imperialism from the 
treaty of Vienna through the nine- 
teenth century—in substance, the 
growth of the chief contributing 
causes of the World War, from their 
origins. The story is completed by a 
supplementary chapter on the World 
War and its results by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. $3.00. 
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by 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


H. L. Mencken in The Nation: 
“The most intelligent and convincing 
account of Poe ever written.” 
Cart VAN DoreEN in Century: “This 
is the way in which a critical biography 
should be written.” 
Ernest Boyp in The Independent: 
“Bound to infuriate the sentimentalists 
. Ingenious and highly interesting.” 
Stuart SHERMAN in the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune: “A brilliantly illu- 
minating study . . . It has the effect of 
raising Poe from the dead.” 
M. R. WERNER in the N. Y. World: 
“The best book on Edgar Allan Poe 
which has been written.” 
Hervey ALLEN in the N. Y. Times: 
“A readable and yet professional appli- 
cation of modern psychology to the 
analysis of character.” 

Second large printing. $3.00 
ISVOLSKY AND THE 
WORLD WAR 
by FRIEDRICH STIEVE 
Translated by E. W. Dickes 
The correspondence of Isvolsky, Rus- 
sian Ambassador to France, forms the 
basis for an accusation of Isvolsky, Sa- 


zonov, and Poincaré as having worked 
for war. $3.50 





THE HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 
A Monumental Enterprise 
in Scholarship and Publishing 
Edited by C. K. Ocpen, M.A. 
Harry Ermer Barnes, Ph.D., con- 
sulting American Editor. 


Latest Volumes: 


LIFE AND WORK IN 
MODERN EUROPE 
by 
G. RENARD AND G. WEULERSSE 
The chief characteristics of labor and 
social life from 1500 to 1800, and the 


evolution of mew economic classes. 


$6.00 


ANCIENT GREECE AT 
WORK 
by GusTAveE GLoTz 
An economic history of Greece from 
the Homeric period to the Roman 
conquest. $5.00 


THE MIGRATION OF 
SYMBOLS 
by DonALD A. MACKENZIE 
A study of symbolism in its relation 
to ethnology; in particular symbols of 
Egyptian origin. $4.50 


RACE AND HISTORY 


by E. Pirrarp 


In this ethnological introduction to 
history, the author traces the racial 
element in its somatic manifestations. 


$6.50 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Edited by A. P. Newron 


A contribution to the history of travel, 
throwing much light on medieval 
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The Week 
Ve hearings before the Senate Committee 


which are now being held in Washington and 
the proposed plebiscites on prohibition in New York 
and other states are, of course, merely vehicles of 
anti-prohibition agitation. They are part of a cam- 
paign to convince a sufficient fraction of public opin- 
ion that the law cannot be enforced and is bound 
in the end to be modified. They are prompted by 
a belief in the efficacy of the major premise of 
American politics which is the old rule that nothing 
succeeds like success. This strategy has been bor- 
rowed from the supporters of the present law. The 
prohibitionists have staked the future of their cause 
on their success in spreading and deepening the 
popular feeling that prohibition has become an 
irrevocable policy of the American government to 
which protestants would be obliged eventually to 
succumb. Until recently they have succeeded to a 
very large extent in imposing this impression on the 
public consciousness. It was necessary for anti- 
prohibition agitators to dislodge it before they could 
expect to bring about any change in policy. If they 





can shake its existing authority, they will thereafter 
try to establish the counter-impression that some 
modification of the present law is bound eventually 
to take place and that the sooner it is over, the less 
tiresome American politics will be. In this country 
every public decision which involves an alteration 
in a prevailing policy is refused in the beginning 
because it is impossible and is accepted in the end 
because it is inevitable. 


ANTI-PROHIBITION agitation is, however, 
very far from having reached the stage of a pro- 
phetically inevitable triumph. Even if the anti-pro- 
hibition agitators are successful in accustoming 
American public opinion to the idea that the law 
will and must eventually be modified, they will have 
to overcome formidable political obstacles before 
they can collect on their increased prestige. It is 
not easy, at present, to imagine the political process 
whereby the change will be brought about. Pro- 
hibition is a local issue, which was nationalized by 
the consent of both parties, and the question is 
how it can be denationalized without the consent of 
both parties. At present a majority of the mem- 
bers of both parties is prohibitionist in some com- 
munities and anti-prohibitionist in others. Neither 
the Democratic nor the Republican organization 
can, consequently, assume a united attitude with 
respect to prohibition without incurring the danger 
of local secessions, and they will obviously adopt 
this costly alternative only as a last desperate re- 
sort. There seems to be no way in which Democ- 
racy or Republicanism can function in any fashion 
which will help to clear up the prohibition muddle. 
For they cannot agree to agree. Nor can the 
agree to disagree. Yet unless they do one or the 
other, how are the anti-prohibitionists to pass legis- 
lation at Washington? The prohibitionists will, 
apparently, resist to the bitter end the modification 
of the Volstead act and at present we cannot figure 
out how the resistance will be overcome. It is, of 
course, perfectly conceivable that the anti-prohibi- 
tionists with their popular majority can elect a suf- 
ficient number of partisan wets to control the 
House; it is much harder to understand how they 
can duplicate this success in a Senate in which the 
dry states have an apparently secure majority. 
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THE alternative is, of course, to permit the old 
parties to be split and to see whether a new party 
could not be formed which would become the in- 
strument of anti-prohibitionism. This is the direc- 
tion in which the Presidential candidacy of Gov- 
ernor Smith has been tending, and now Mr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has begun to fly a little 
Republican balloon of the same lurid color. He 
wishes to force the prohibition issue into the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1928 by persuading the Repub- 
licans to nominate a wet candidate. It looks like 
a wild enterprise just at present, but if between now 
and next November New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Massachusetts should all de- 
clare themselves wet, it may obtain greater political 
plausibility. At all events it seems clear that during 
the next two years the American nation will be occu- 
pied chiefly in playing prohibition politics. The anti- 
prohibitionists will act as the aggressive agitators 
and will try to force the candidates for all federal 
ofices but particularly for President to declare 
themselves. This will be easy in the case of the 
nominees for the House of Representatives because 
the small districts in which they campaign usually 
have indicated where they stand. It will be more 
difficult in the case of Senatorial nominees in states 
which are half urban and half rural. But the great 
puzzle is: How can the official nominees of the 
Democratic and the Republican parties in 1928 de- 
clare themselves either for or against prohibition? 
Yet how can they avoid such a declaration? 


WE shall have to admit that the richest nation in 
the world is more niggardly than poorer ones, not 
to mention state and municipal governments and 
many private corporations, if President Coolidge 

prevails in his opposition to the plea of the federal 
employes for a more adequate retirement measure. 
The employes want a revision of the present law, 
which fixes a maximum annuity of $720, and places 
the retirement age at 70—a very low standard 
indeed. Their request is a modest one, which if 
granted would still leave the United States govern- 
ment behind the most enlightened employers—an 
annuity with a $1,200 maximum, and voluntary 
retirement after thirty years of service. The thirty- 
year voluntary feature recognizes that superannua- 
tion is an individual condition, not associated with a 
definite age. It would not be invoked by employes 
who are still fit for duty, and who could obviously 
earn more in salary than the pension would amount 
to. For the sake of efficiency alone the request 
ought to be not merely granted but improved upon: 
at present superannuated employes in large numbers 
are kept in the service by their own desire because 
they cannot live on the retirement pittance provided. 
What makes Mr. Coolidge’s attitude more con- 
temptible is that the employes themselves contribute 
a large share of the fund and are willing to raise 
their contributions to match the increase in benefits, 
while the Treasury has so far not contributed a 
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cent. Now that we have cut taxes, says Mr. Cool- 
idge, we must shave appropriations. But he, and in 
particular Senator Smoot, who is largely responsible 
for the administration's attitude toward this meas- 
ure as well as for the magnitude of the tax cut, 
ought to be ashamed to admit that in order to pass 
a handout to rich men they are forced to do injustice 
to faithful aged employes and injure the public 
service. 


NOT a week after President Coolidge announced 
his opposition to the federal employes’ retirement 
measure on the ground of necessary economy, the 
Treasury Department issued figures to show that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, there will 
probably be a budget surplus of $270,000,000, or 
$20,000,000 more than in the last fiscal year, and 
the public debt will be reduced by $750,000,000. 
This is due to the large tax receipts following the 
unprecedented business profits of 1925. Since 
taxes based on 1925 business will continue to be 
received throughout 1926 there will no doubt be 
a considerable surplus for the calendar year as 
well, and perhaps even for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927. The full result of the drastic cut 
in tax rates embodied in the recent revision will 
not be felt until payments are received covering a 
period of less active business. Just when such a 
period will arrive it is impossible to say with con- 
fidence, but that it will arrive some time is a moral 
certainty. Many good judges expect it to set in 
about the middle of this year. The Treasury, how- 
ever, gives unofhcial assurances that prosperity will 
continue. Yet we shall be very much surprised if, 
when the quarterly tax instalments are counted in 
March, 1927, they will show an increase over those 
of this year or will give the Treasury any ground 
for boasting of the results of “tax reform.” Mr. 
Coolidge cannot take seriously Mr. Mellon’s pro- 
fessed confidence and his theory of larger yield 
with lower rates, or he would not be so fearful 
of a future deficit. 


HENRY L. Mencken, Editor of the American 
Mercury, is fighting in the Boston courts against 
the suppression of the April issue of his periodical, 
because of the allegedly improper character of a 
sketch called Hatrack. We heartily endorse Mr. 
Mencken’s action, and wish him good luck in the 
prosecution of his case. The reasons for opposing 
censorship in general have been stated too often to 
need repetition here; and in, New England the 
censorship is of a particularly objectionable sort in 
that it is unofficial and irresponsible. The New 
England Watch and Ward Society, a purely private 
organization, has succeeded in bulldozing the dis- 
tributors of magazines in Boston and vicinity to 
such an extent that copies of periodicals are sub- 
mitted to the society by the wholesale dealers in 
advance of being distributed to the retailers. If 
they are found to contain matter which, in the 
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opinion of the society, renders them “legally action- 
able” they are not even sent out to the retailers, 
but quietly suppressed, the distributors being, natur- 
ally, much more afraid of the Watch and Ward 
Society than they are of the wrath of any individual 
publisher who finds his enterprise thus arbitrarily 
interfered with. We take it for granted that the 
gentlemen behind the society mean well; but the 
power they have assumed is not one which properly 
belongs in the hands of private persons—nor pub- 
lic officials either, in so far as it implies the ability 
to suppress in advance of distribution, and thereby 
do great financial damage to a publisher before he 
is even granted his day in court. 


WE feel that Senator Borah has all the best of it 
in his debate with the 110 Episcopal Bishops who 
have protested against ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty. The Bishops want the treaty rejected on 
the ground that Turkey has “an avowedly unre- 
pentant and anti-Christian government,” and recite 
the crimes committed by the present and previous 
Turkish régimes. To which Senator Borah replies 
that, while he recognizes the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of the Lausanne Treaty in some respects, it is 
in every way better than none; and the way to get 
a more satisfactory one is not to break all relations 
but to sign now and work for an improved accord 
later. He declares that so far as he is aware, all 
Americans who live or have interests in Turkey 
favor signing the treaty, including those concerned 
with religion, education and business. In regard to 
the allegation that the Angora government is “‘anti- 
Christian” he adds: 


For myself, I favor this nation establishing friendly 
relations with all nations and all peoples. To refuse 
friendly relations with all peoples who reject Chris- 
tianity is not only unthinkable as a practical course for 
the government to pursue, but I had always supposed 
that the great object of Christianity in international 
relations was to establish friendly relations not only 
with other Christian nations, but with the anti-Chris- 
tian nations, that they might be brought into touch 
with the teachings of Christianity and thereby induced 
to accept its benign precepts. 


Those charged with the responsibilities of govern- 
ment are forced to be opportunists, whether they 
like it or not; they are compelled to take action, and 
must therefore choose, not between the right and 
the wrong course, but, as it almost always works out, 
between two evils. Ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty seems to Senator Borah the less undesirable 
course. We believe that he is right; and trust that 
he will be able to persuade two-thirds of the Senate 
to agree with him. 


STOCKHOLDERS of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad have never, so far 
as we know, been deprived of voting rights. Ac- 
cording to the theory of responsible ownership so 
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ably championed by Professor W. Z. Ripley, they 
should, at least in major matters, be able to assume 
control of their property and elect officials who will 
protect their interests. They therefore ought to 
take note of the fact, just published by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that the management 
of their road has deliberately wasted since No- 
vember, 1922, $1,827,345.48 by having locomo- 
tives repaired in outside shops which could have 
been repaired more cheaply by that amount in the 
shops of the road itself. The Commission states 
that a substantial portion of the extra expenditure 
is “improvident and of a character which should be 
considered when fixing rates to yield a standard 
return as provided by the act.” The law prescribes 
that carriers are entitled to a fair return only in 
so far as they are operated economically and ef- 
ficiently. In other words, when setting rates on the 
New Haven, the Commission will take into con- 
sideration that the net operating income of the sys- 
tem would have been, for the period in question, 
about $1,800,000 larger than it was if proper 
management had been exercised. This loss was, 
incidentally, one of the consequences of fighting 
the shop unions to the end instead of making peace 
with them as did the New York Central and the 
B. & O. Who dictated this ruinous policy? What 
will the stockholders do about it? Active owners 
are not in the habit of retaining in their service 
managers who waste millions. 


THE French have announced a vigorous resump- 
tion of hostilities in Syria; and on the heels of this 
news comes the detailed report of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
This body recently met in Rome for the purpose 
of discussing the mess the French have made of 
their administration, which has produced an aver- 
age of more than one revolt a year. ‘Not guilty, 
but try not to do it again” is a fair summary of 
the report. It criticizes the French for making 
government by Frenchmen a substitute for govern- 
ment by Syrians, in violation of the official theory 
that the mandate is to be a temporary affair until 
the latter are fit for self-government—the theory, 
it will be noted, which underlies our own occupation 
of the Philippines. The uprising of the Druse is 
blamed in part on the actions of French adminis- 
trators, particularly General Sarrail and the notori- 
ous and brutal Captain Carbillet (the adjectives are 
ours). Changes in boundaries such as those under- 
taken in recent agreements with Turkey, it is pointed 
out, need the ratification of the League. The French 
report is criticized on the score that it omits to ex- 
plain the causes of the unrest in Syria which has 
produced the present and previous uprisings. The 
introduction of currency based on the French franc 
is deplored. In short, the report is one which will 
be resented in France as a rather vigorous slap on 
the wrist, while the Syrians who are in revolt will 
feel that it is in no way adequate in view of the 
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stupidity, cruelty and injustice with which they 
have been treated by the French, whom they re- 
gard as invaders. 


OPPONENTS of the League are in the habit of 
criticizing the mandate system on the ground that 
it is only a thin camouflage for a continuance of 
the old imperialistic practices. It must be said that 
to some extent the present policies of the Mandates 
Commission support this view. There is no inde- 
pendent representative of the League in any man- 
dated territory; all reports about Syria come from 
the officers of the French occupation. Not only is 
this true, but the Mandates Commission refuses to 
receive any petition from inhabitants of a mandated 
territory unless they come through the officials. 
It is impossible to deny that the League has, in 
this instance at any rate, connived at something 
which is indistinguishable from old-fashioned 
imperialism, pretty nearly at its worst. To this 
the friends of the League reply that it nevertheless 
creates a sounding board for world public opinion; 
that already the pressure of such public opinion, ex- 
erted informally through Geneva, has resulted in 
the recall of Sarrail and the substitution of the 
conciliatory de Jouvenel. Whether you believe 
that the League has played an important part in 
this, or that it might have happened just as well if 
the Geneva institution did not exist, will depend 
upon your own general attitude of mind. 


A LOOK at the various wars and near-wars now 
in progress round the earth reveals developments 
which are not particularly encouraging. The one 
bright spot is Morocco. Since Abd-el Krim has 
revealed his ability to continue a war more costly 
than either France or Spain can afford, peace at 
last seems to be in sight. In Syria, the Druse are 
increasingly active. Damascus is practically a he- 
leaguered city, the countryside is unsafe for trav- 
elers, trade is at a standstill. A French offensive 
which will end the war out of hand is promised 
for next week. We might be more excited about 
this if we did not remember at least thirty offensives 
in Morocco which were promised for the same pur- 
pose, none of which ever materialized. In China, 
the combined drive of Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso- 
lin for possession of the national capital seems on 
the eve of breaking down. If reports are correct, 
either Wu Pei-fu has been bought over by the 
Peking defenders or he has decided that he can 
defeat Chang Tso-lin unaided and become over- 
lord for all China. In the list of danger spots we 
must not forget Tacna and Arica. The attempt 
of the American government to arbitrate between 
Chile and Peru has been anything but successful, 
and affairs are going from bad to worse as the date 
fixed for the plebiscite approaches. The effort to 


sell Tacna and Arica to Bolivia and divide the 
money between the other two countries has come 
to nothing. 


REPUBLIC 


Slaying the Bread Trust 
Chimera 


N Wednesday evening, March 31, a mass 
meeting was held in New York City under 
the auspices of leading progressives and trade-un- 
ionists to protest against the national “bread-trust’’ 
which was in process of formation. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning the papers carried the news 
that by consent of the parties concerned the De- 
partment of Justice had entered a decree forbidding 
the proposed combination. This hardly means that 
the administration or the financial interests involved 
have in terror surrendered a fortress of privilege 
before an irresistible onslaught of the progressives. 
It rather indicates, to us at least, that in granting 
virtually everything the progressives asked for, the 
party of big business has surrendered virtually 
nothing. It indicates that there will have to be a 
reéxamination of the whole anti-trust philosophy. 

As far as can be judged from a first look, the 
decree could hardly, under existing law and exist- 
ing fact, be more complete. The new Ward Food 
Products Corporation, which according to report 
was to have effected the consolidation, is to sur- 
render its charter. The other six corporations con- 
cerned are divided into three main groups, no one 
of which can hold stock or acquire physical assets 
of any of the others or their subsidiaries. There 
can be no interlocking directors, oficers or employes 
among these groups. Each of the three chief own- 
ers is forbidden to own, acquire, hold, or vote any 
voting shares.in more than one of the groups. Each 
corporate group is forbidden to have “‘agreements, 
contracts or understandings”’ with any of the others 
“for joint purchases of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment, or for common prices or common policies in 
the marketing and sale of their output.” Reforms 
in the internal structure and procedure of two of 
the groups are provided for. 

What the decree appears to seek is the contin- 
ued existence of three large, but competing corpor- 
ate groups, no one of which can dominate the na- 
tional market cither for what it buys or what it 
sells. Those who oppose large corporations as such 
may want them further unscrambled, but such an 
aim could hardly be achieved under a law against 
monopoly or restraint of trade. Furthermore, an 
attempt to go back to the supremacy of the really 
small, personal business would be such an economic 
anachronism that no practical person could expect 
it to succeed. 

The owners have relinquished any profits that 
would accompany the flotation of the merger and 
the manipulation of its shares on the market. But 
have they relinquished any of the profits that would 
otherwise have come to them through the manu- 
facture and sale of bread and other food products? 
If not, the relinquishment of stock-market profits 
is but a temporary deprivation, for these would 
have been based on a presumably well calculated 
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discounting of the future operating earnings. The 
main question concerns the latter. 

Each of the corporate groups is large enough 
to derive the benefit of all the superior technical 
eficiency that may come with size. Without raising 
the price of bread one cent, each can earn a much 
greater percentage of return on its investment than 
can the individual small bakers, who have not as 
large plants, as modern machinery, as good deliv- 
ery and advertising systems, as efficient administra- 
tion or as much bargaining power in raw material 
markets. The large baking concerns in the past 
have made enormous profits because of this very 
fact. It has been their policy not to lower the price 
of bread, but, by allowing the small bakers to live 
and set the price, to reap and stow away the prof- 
its derived from their superior efficiency. Will they 
continue this policy as legal competitors? It is hard 
to believe that they will not. To do so no “agree- 
ment, contract or understanding” capable of legal 
proof will be necessary. The common knowledge 
which the limited number of owners must have of 
their common advantage ought to be enough to 
bring about this result without any formal control 
or understanding. They might conceivably antici- 
pate more profit by a wider distribution at a lower 
profit margin. If so, they might lower prices ac- 
cordingly, but could easily stop at a point short of 
ruinous competition with each other. 

Suppose, however, that the three groups under- 
take and carry through a real campaign of cut- 
throat competition among themselves, by means of 
price reductions to the public. The first result of 
such a course would be to drive out of business 
their small and less efficient competitors. Unless 
all were pretty evenly balanced in their costs, man- 
agement and financial support, the continuance of 
such competition would mean that one group would 
win business from the others, until it came to dom- 
inate the market. This could occur without any 
inter-corporate purchases or stock control. If all 
were evenly balanced, it is a safe guess that they 
would not continue indefinitely to lose profit in the 
attempt to defeat each other. They would go back 
to the most profitable price. If, on the other hand, 
one did drive the others out of business, it also 
would go back to the most profitable price. 

How could a merger act differently? It would 
probably continue the policy of the present large 
corporations to let the least efficient set the price 
and thus make a high profit. Or it could, just as 
they could, lower the price a little in anticipation 
of more profit through larger sales. Or it could, 
in an attempt to gain complete monopoly, drive its 
small competitors out of business entirely by drastic 
price slashing, just as they could by attempting to 
destroy each other. In that event it would return 
to the most profitable price after its campaign had 
succeeded, just as they would after their campaign 
had reached a decisive issue. 

Only if such a monopoly could control the source 
of supply could it deal worse with us than do the 
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existing large firms. Only if it could prevent small 
competitors from coming back again in case it 
should charge prices which would give them an ex- 
tortionate profit could it long make gains arising 
exclusively from monopoly. There is little chance 
of that, in bread and cake. 

We believe the progressives are barking up the 
wrong tree when they declare that monopoly is the 
enemy. Not that we think private monopoly is any 
better than competition. But it does appear that 
what is needed in the case of most industries is 
a means of dealing with a situation which is neither 
completely monopolistic nor completely competitive. 

When improved technique permits lower cost of 
production, the public should benefit. Whether the 
benefit is to take the form of lower prices, higher 
wages, or accumulations of capital intelligently used 
for public advantage, is a matter capable of ad- 
justment provided there is any public control over 
the reservoirs into which the gains of efficiency are 
piped. At present there is no such control. To de- 
cree competition will not provide it. The marginal 
competitors continue to stand between the public 
and the large profits. Graduated profits taxes might 
do so, or complete monopoly under regulation, or 
public ownership, or consumer ownership. But sure- 
ly the legal enforcement of competition ought by 
this time to be recognized as a stone-age weapon 
where a surgeon’s scalpel is required. 


Socializing Legal Education 


MERICAN citizens who during a period of 
public apathy are seeking for better tidings 

may find what they want in the recently announced 
plans of the Columbia and Harvard Law Schools. 
Some weeks ago the Faculty of the Harvard School 
petitioned the President and Fellows of the Col- 
lege for a substantial appropriation to be used for 
the scientific study of the operation of criminal jus- 
tice in Boston. The appropriation was granted, and 
arrangements are now being made to undertake the 
work. A little later the Columbia Law School broke 
the tradition of a century and a half by the estab- 
lishment of a permanent research seminar to em- 
ploy “the methods of science in promoting the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice throughout the 
United States.” Still more recently the Harvard 
Law School has ventured on an even more radical 
and comprehensive proposal. It is now appealing 
to the “American people” for an increase in its 
endowment by $5,000,000, this fund to be used 
partly to enable the School to perform its work 
of professional training more adequately, but chief- 
ly to endow five new research professorships and 
a number of research scholarships and fellowships. 
No one who is interested in the application of 
scientific method to the understanding and the con- 
trol of social behavior can afford to overlook the 
memorandum which accompanies this appeal of the 
Harvard Law School for a larger endowment. It 
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is a luminous statement of the benefits which may 
be reasonably expected to accrue from associating 
the teaching of a learned profession with method- 
ical investigation into the social processes which are 
more or less modified by the practice of that pro- 
fession. Schools of medicine and engineering have 
always carried on researches in their respective 
fields. Divinity schools have not as a rule consid- 
ered research, except in Biblical scholarship and 
church history, a part of their work, but there is 
at least one such institution in the United States, 
the Union Theological Seminary, which has pro- 
posed religious education as a subject” for contin- 
uing investigation and which has encouraged its 
pupils to cultivate a spirit of systematic inquiry into 
the social implications of the ministry. On the other 
hand research into the working of legal rules and 
institutions in contemporary society has hitherto 
been carried on exclusively by individual jurists. 
The case method of teaching the existing body of 
law which has prevailed at Harvard for almost 
two generations is, indeed, closely related in theory, 
to the research idea, but not until now has the in- 
timacy of this relation been publicly acknowledged 
and intelligently exploited. The interdependence 
between the conception of the law as a body of 
evolving experiments in social order and the con- 
ception of the individual lawyer as a social serv- 
ant who should be educated to understand general 
principles as intellectual projects which obtained 
their reality from their embodiment in concrete 
cases is now for the first time fully exposed. 

The memorandum points out that the call for 
research in the law is peculiarly imperative. Law- 
yers, courts, legislatures, the administration of jus- 
tice in general and the administration of criminal 
justice in particular are all subjects of serious crit- 
icism on the part of the lay public. The strain upon 
law due to the changes in modern life and the re- 
sulting delays, uncertainties and miscarriages of jus- 
tice demand on the part of research scholars in the 
law schools of the country a service which, so the 
memorandum says, cannot be performed by any 
other agency. Obviously it is not a job for laymen, 
although political scientists in the colleges may con- 
tribute to it. Nor is it a job which can any longer 
be confided to practicing lawyers and jurists. The 
work of the contemporary lawyer is so specialized 
and he is so much engrossed with the management 
of enterprises and the practical guidance of busi- 
ness that he sees the law as a practical convenience 
rather than as the reflection of the effort of a whole 
society to order its affairs and unfold its life. The 
bar associations are, as research agents, subject to 
the same limitations as individual lawyers. Nor can 
the judges be expected to serve as the alert public 
conscience of the American legal system. The in- 
sight into the problems of justice which a judge of 
today can derive from his personal experience is too 
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formed so successfully during the formative period 
of American legal institutions. If the law schools 
do not undertake this work of systematically ex- 
ploring and watching how well the law and its ad- 
ministration are fulfilling social purposes, Ameri- 
can justice may lose its way and become for the 
time being at least in part an obstacle to social 
fulfillment. 

In broadcasting this appeal to the American Peo- 
ple, the Harvard Law School is manifestly trying 
to give reality to the conception of what makes the 
law live which its Dean, Mr. Roscoe Pound, has 
so ably and so persuasively expounded. The Fac- 
ulty of the School is proud of the fact that it studics 
and teaches the common law as the result of the 
experience of the English-speaking peoples in the 
promotion and administration of justice rather than 
as rules of thumb or as a closed and immovable 
system of doctrine and dogmas. The law is entitled 
to endure, not as a system of rules, but as a mode 
of legal thinking and as a manner of deciding con- 
crete controversies. And fundamentally what the 
Harvard Law School is trying by its present pro- 
posal to perpetuate or rather to revive in the Amer- 
ican legal profession is precisely a method of lega! 
thinking which is at once realistic and visionary. 
Specialization in the practice of the law has neces- 
sitated a separate provision for legal research and 
for the task of professional self-criticism which dur- 
ing the period of the many-sided, all-around legal 
practitioner was precipitated as part of the daily 
routine of a lawyer’s business. 

This enterprise of the Harvard Law School is 
at bottom a most promising attempt to combine 
social with professional education. For it looks 
in the direction of increasing social control by a 
more enlightened training of the young men who 
more than any other selected group will subsequent- 
ly occupy a position of social leaders. It is lawyers 
who for the most part determine not so much the 
purpose as the methods of big business and high 
politics in America, and the surest and quickest way 
of infusing more disinterestedness and social in- 
telligence into major practical activities will be to 
effect a modification of the method of educating 
members of the bar which will closely ally profes- 
sional practice with a more scientific attitude to- 
wards the operation of the law. The scientist wants 
to know. The lawyer who practices his profession 
in a spirit of scientific curiosity would seek primar- 
ily to know as much as he could about the social 
results of his and other lawyers’ professional work. 
To that extent he would cease to be the highly 
specialized agent of particular interests and become 
once again the watchman and guardian of the law 
in its relation to the processes of social organiza- 
tion and readjustment. 

No doubt it sometimes looks as if the American 
intellectuals of today are inclined to overempha- 
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to American social progress. It is the lack of pro- 
fessional business and political leaders who exhibit 
any sufficient disposition to act on the information 
which they possess or which is easily accessible. 
Our fellow-countrymen know enough to be much 
more intelligently progressive in a thousand ditter- 
ent respects than they now are. Their leaders are 
often flexible and progressive in improving the tech- 
nique of special work, but they are timid, lethargic 
and even obscurantist with respect to innovations 
in public policy. It may be alleged, consequently, 
that what American society needs is not more re- 
search, but more incentive and motive to use the 
clues to enlightened public policy which research 
has already provided or could easily provide. An 
unfriendly critic might even urge that the Harvard 
proposal is really only another step in the direc- 
tion of unwholesome specialization. It will relieve 
the practicing lawyer and the bar associations of a 
responsibility for keeping watch on the action and 
reaction between the law and society. It will fasten 
the responsibility on teachers of law who, when 
they attempt to bring about a marriage between 
the practice of the law and the method of scien- 
tific inquiry, will encounter indifference, opposition 
or misunderstanding from practicing lawyers. 

The general warning which underlies the fore- 
going criticism has in our opinion a great deal of 
force. There is a real danger in the existing ten- 
dency to conceive research as the business of a few 
experts whose results by virtue of their own in- 
trinsic adequacy will impose their recognition on 
society. Knowledge is not transformable into social 
power unless it becomes the agent of a popular 
impulse, and in the absence of such an impulse the 
results of research would be used in so far as 
they could be to promote special interests, but 
would be neglected in so far as they might avail 
to promote larger public interests. What Ameri- 
can society needs most at present is the im- 
pulse to march on and some renewed confidence 
in democratic politics as an instrument of general 
welfare. This impulse can only come from the pop- 
ular resistance which the present wealth-worship- 
ing organization of American society will eventu- 
ally arouse. 

But these misgivings do not apply to the project 
of the Harvard Law School. The kind of research 
which it seeks to undertake is born of a functional 
conception of the law in its relation to society. Al- 
though for the time being the research which it 
proposes will be carried on by professors in law 
schools, it will not shrink into an academic, ab- 
stract or highly specialized activity. It will be con- 
sciously social and will be planned and administered 
for the purpose of giving new vitality to the con- 
ception of Anglo-American law as an expression 
of the organized experience of the English-speaking 
peoples in the promotion and administration of jus- 
tice. The Harvard School is asking for an endow- 
ment in order not merely to study the unfolding of 
this vast and complicated experiment as one of the 
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essential social processes, but to educate graduates 
who will carry into the practice of law a personal 
familiarity with scientific method and a personal 
devotion to its standards and purposes. The proj- 
ect may assume too much. The existing tendency to 
mechanize, specialize and standardize American ac- 
tivities and American intelligence may continue to 
prevail for another gencration or more. But this 
unpleasant prophecy is only one among several pos- 
sibilities. Certainly the most promising counter- 
agents to this tendency are most of them born of 
a faith in some of the newer projects of social edu- 
cation, and of the several expressions of this faith 
that which the Faculty of the Harvard Law School 
has just revealed is the most mature and the most 
inspired by a combination of moral and scientific 
vision. 


Progress in the American 
College 


OME four years ago the New Republic issued 
a supplement devoted to the American College, 
with special reference to its curriculum—what a 
college should teach and how it should teach i 
The situation discussed was that brought about * 
the expansion of knowledge which had led to the 
introduction of the elective system, and the advance 
of democracy which had greatly increased the pos- 
sible number of students and led to the encroach- 
ment of professional studies upon, and the inclu- 
sion of technical subjects within, the liberal arts 
course, in the interest of making college education 
practical. The colleges found themselves confront- 
ed by the difficulty of enforcing a reasonable pro- 
gram amid the large range of choices offered and 
a common standard of intellectual excellence among 
subjects varying from Greek literature to fiction- 
writing. The discussion was led by President Meikle- 
john of Amherst with an article on the unity of 
the curriculum through the unity of the process of 
acquiring and using knowledge. Contributions by 
Presidents Burton, Chase, Neilson, and Professors 
Alexander, Vernon, Young, Sherman, Erskine, and 
Moore described the particular plans introduced in 
several institutions to give effect to this unity and 
raise the standard of individual achievement—de- 
vices such as preliminary orientation courses, final 
honors courses, final examinations in special sub- 
jects and the like. 

The educational section which accompanies the 
present issue marks a decided advance in thought 
upon the problems of the American college. In 
the first place, the devices for organizing the col- 
lege curriculum, which four years ago were tenta- 
tive and experimental, are now well established and 
susceptible of being judged by verifiable results. 
The comprehensive account by Dean Wilkins cov- 
ers fully this field of collegiate progress. These 
devices for unifying the college course are naturally 
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favorable to the better students, and emphasize the 
discrepancies between the best and the poorest 
minds. The problem of selection among applicants 
for admission has become more pressing. ‘The ques- 
tion: Who should go to college? is discussed in the 
articles by President Wilbur and Professor Orton. 
Aspects of the intellectual life of the college are 
considered by President MacCracken, Professor 
Goodrich and Miss Katherine Pollak from the 
points of view of president, teacher and student. 
The place of extra-curricular activities is considered 
by Messrs. Cowley, Marsh and Hoover. The ap- 
propriateness of our present division of the educa- 
3 tional period is questioned by Professor Judd and 
Hid § the suggestion is implicit in his article that the way 
Nels to deal with the problems of the college is to do 
r away with the institution itself, half preparatory 
and half professional school, in favor of the Euro- 
ie pean system of gymnasium and university. Over 
mye against this view is the concept of the liberal col- 
: lege as set forth by Doctor Meiklejohn in the body 
of the magazine. 
The present discussion is centred about the theme 
ABT of the intellectual life in the college. It takes for 
‘yee granted the proposition that the primary reason for 
ey the presence of young men and women in college 
is to learn how to use their minds, and to use 
them. Anything which actually defeats this pur- 
pose, however laudable in itself, such as self-sup- 
port, athletics, politics, reform, dancing, acting, 
eee making friends or making love, is to be condemned. 
These things are naturally more important to the 
mass of people than the cultivation of the mind. 
a They are in themselves educational, and undoubt- 
Bey a edly have a place in college experience. But they 
can all be pursued elsewhere than at college, with- 
out the expensive facade of intellectual pretension. 
And when they depose the things of the mind from 
\ their proper priority in higher education they de- 
prive college of its reason for existence and its dis- 
tinctive place among democratic institutions. Men- 
tal activity is as much a requisite for being in col- 
4 lege as physical activity for being in a gymnasium. 
4 Ht How has it come about that there is any doubt 
Byes: about these propositions—that in the case of some 
Pink colleges and in the case of some students in all 
1 ey colleges they are simply not true?_ The fault rests 
bias § | in large measure upon the colleges themselves. We 
cannot blame the student for losing sight of the 
essential and differentiating factor in a college 
| course when he finds it divided among so many 
abi and such disparate enterprises, all valued on a scale 
ic ry based on the number of hours spent in classroom, 
pre _ laboratory or preparation. The impossibility of ar- 
ae, riving at any system of control of this time ele- 
; et ment leaves the student large discretion in the use 
ae of his hours, and as human nature abhors a vacu- 
um he sets up activities of his own, often educa- 
Be tional in the broad sense, but having in many cases 
aa a more natural relation to the environment pro- 
Sal vided by a country club than to that of a college. 
f Obviously intellectual pursuits cannot compete with 
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the more immediate appeal of these activities, any 
more than Shakespeare with the movies; and, equal- 
ly obviously, the less studies have to do with at- 
tendance at college the more young people will wish 
to attend, and the less college will retain of its 
special character. It is a fantastic situation, and 
more than one educator has been moved to ques- 
tion whether it would not be better to turn our 
colleges into play schools for adolescents, and post- 
pone higher non-technical education until adult 
years. 

The solution suggested by the articles collected 
in our special section is one of coéperation. In the 
first place colleges are coming generally to adopt 
the plan of explaining to their students the whole 
enterprise of higher education, and the relation of 
college curricula to it. Next, the misleading quan- 
titative valuation of college attainments is being 
superseded by a genuine test of intellectual achieve- 
ment, a process which necessarily brings the stu- 
dent individually into contact with instructors whom 
he finds helpful. Perhaps the chief value of these 
innovations is as a sign of good faith on the part 
of the faculty, an invitation to participation on 
something like equal terms. At all events large 
results are to be looked for only when the student 
body itself changes its attitude toward the college. 
That such a change may gradually come about 
signs are not lacking. Last year at Harvard stu- 
dents initiated a formal discussion of the abnormal 
position which football has come to occupy among 
their activities. They held a conference at Wes- 
leyan to consider the means of promoting intellec- 
tual life in college. Student participation has been 
sought by faculties not only in matters of admin- 
istration and discipline, but in constructive activity 
toward realizing the intellectual aims of the insti- 
tution. Two contributors to the present series write 
from a background of such participation. Alto- 
gether the remedy for the intellectual weakness of 
the American college seems to lie in the direction 
of academic democracy, the breaking down of the 
wall of separation between the faculty as special- 
ists in learning and the students in pleasure, and 
their association as partners in a common enter- 
prise of education. 
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ANY months ago the New Republic 
challenged me to be more explicit and 
outspoken in criticism of current college 

teaching and in the formulation of affirmative prin- 
ciples on which new ventures in the field should be 
based. When this very welcome challenge came | 
was already engaged in preparing a statement on 
the same issues at the request of a group of men 
who were considering the advisability of attempt- 
ing to found a new college; and the taking of the 
second opportunity interfered with the seizing of 
the first. Now, however, the college venture has 
been definitely set aside. I therefore feel free to 
send to the New Republic as a matter for discus- 
sion the argument which was prepared as a plat- 
form for possible action. 


April 14, 1926 


This statement is intended to show the need of 
a new liberal college. It proposes that a group of 
men be given a favorable opportunity for the study 
and practice of liberal teaching in America. 

The statement is based upon the judgment that 
there is urgent need of reconsideration and revision 
of what our colleges are doing. Those colleges 
have been determined in their development by two 
great changes which have been going on in the 
society to which they belong. First, the subject 
matter available for study has been enormously in- 
creased in amount by the invention of new modes 
of thinking, by the growth of “modern science.” 
Second, the external fortunes of the college have 
been transformed by the rapid material expansion 
of our civilization. And the effect of this com- 
bination of inner and outer forces has been to bring 
the college into a state of confusion and disarrange- 
ment. We are not sure what a college is nor what 
it ought to do. 

If we are to plan for the college it is essential 
that we recognize how serious and how paradoxical 
is its present situation in relation to the forces just 
mentioned. The growth of modern knowledge has 
made it necessary for the college to reshape the 
content and method of its instruction. But, on the 
other hand, that same modern knowledge has 
largely contributed to the building up of the mate- 
rial wealth and organization of our society. And 
this increasing wealth and organization of society 
has brought to the college enormous increase of its 
own wealth and organization. And this, in turn, 
has made practically impossible the reconsideration 
of college procedure which the growth of knowl- 
edge requires. At the time when necessity demands 
that the college study its own content and method 
it has been driven and forced by the pressure of 
external circumstances. It has been formed and 
shaped by the necessities of external growth in a 
period when all its powers were needed for the 
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reconstitution of its own inner meaning and spirit. 
And so, by a curious turn in human affairs, the 
process of knowing has been thwarted by its own 
results. And the college has lost its sense of direc- 
tion as a result of forces which make the finding 
and keeping of that sense imperative both for 
learning and for the life which learning serves. 

The seriousness of this situation appears in many 
ways. Two of these will serve for purposes of 
illustration. First, the college is not able to draw 
into the profession of study and teaching enough of 
our best intellectual quality. It has not enough 
drive in its own purpose to take in competition with 
other professions the men it needs. And second, 
the college seems to lack any proper power of ex- 
perimentation. It has been so much driven by cir- 
cumstances that it hovers between obstinate resist- 
ance and facile, uncritical acquiescence. The very 
factors which make experiment imperative make it 
also nearly impossible. Our academic arrange- 
ments tend to become so complicated, so caught in 
commitments of courtesy and presupposition, that 
genuine trial of new proposals is almost out of the 
question. The colleges sometimes add new meth- 
ods to old ones. But to substitute the new for the 
old, to reconsider content and method, seems more 
than they can accomplish. Their discussions, of 
necessity, move in the realm of compromise and de- 
vice rather than in that of understanding and idea. 

It seems evident that in this situation we must 
have recourse to new enterprises, free from con- 
flicting commitments, commissioned to define and to 
attempt new ventures in the understanding and 
practice of college study and teaching. It is the 
purpose of this statement to outline such a venture 
as it has been shaping itself in the minds of a group 
of men who are eager to attempt it. 

The main characteristics of the college which is 
planned can be given under a number of headings. 


1. SIZE 


The college should be small and free from 
growth. It should have not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty students and not more than twenty- 
five teachers. 

To make the attempt proposed we need a limited 
field of action and a relatively stable one. The 
first task is that of making the institution into a 
single thing, into a community dominated by a pur- 
pose which it is formulating. Out of what is now 
an aggregate, a collection of many things, we must 
make a coherent orderly place of learning. To 
accomplish this, it is essential that there be genuine 
intellectual acquaintanceship running throughout 
the community. The college body must be small 
enough and unified enough to know it® own mem- 
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bers. There is no doubt that at the present time 
our teaching units are absurdly large and unman- 
ageable. 





2. EDUCATIONAL Po.icy 


It is planned that the proposed college be “‘lib- 
eral’ in the educational sense of that term. Its 
purpose is not that of the vocational or the profes- 
i} sional school. Every member of the teaching group 
must be, as at present, a specialized student, and 
) the group as a whole must represent the range of 
quik} knowledge as a whole. But these specialized stu- 
mie dents must share a common purpose. They must 
endeavor to bring together their various bodies of 
ite 3 knowledge, their various modes of thinking, into 
mit some common understanding which shall give to 
Hy i each its proper human significance. 

There is at this point a current intellectual issuc 
about which no institution of learning and no plan 
of an institution should dogmatize but which also 
i no liberal institution can avoid. It is the question 
,, whether or not the separate parts of knowledge, 
‘ the separate studies which men carry on can, in any 
ef important sense or degree, be unified, be made into 
; a single study or inquiry. With this question the 

proposed college and every member of it must be 
concerned if it is to be in the proper sense liberal 
in attitude. This statement does not mean that 
twenty-five teachers are to be agreed as to some 
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mes f type of unity to which knowledge can be brought. 
be It does not even presuppose that all are agreed that 
MY ip substantial unification of knowledge is possible. It 
He does, however, recognize that to deal with prob- 
Wale a lems concerning the interrelation of separate fields 


* . 
4 of knowledge is a primary task of those who seck 
pis to understand the world and our experience of it. 
It regards knowledge as an attempt to guide human 


ie living. It seeks for intelligence in living. 
BT If this attitude can be established its effect will be 
bees" to transform the college from a collection of in- 
ee & dividuals engaged in unrelated tasks into an intel- 
UM, lectual community which, amid all its differences, is 
tae bound together by a single and compelling purpose. 
if ‘ i) 
rat 3. FACULTY 
x | . __ In the building of such a college the first essential 
Bere | is the making of a faculty. Young people must find 
ea themselves in the company of, in close and personal 
Re association with, scholars who are doing the think- 
May: ing on which our life as a people depends. It is by 
ie i contact with such thinkers in their work, that the art 
Hei of right thinking is best acquired. 
Bete: ¢ The practical question here is whether or not we 
; See can find twenty-five persons who are fitted for the 
Has f venture and who are willing to try it. This ques- 
it ; tion, being one of personnel, cannot be answered in 
af the abstract. It involves estimates of the qualifica- 


tions and attitudes of specific persons. The present 
proposal is founded on the very strong belicf that 
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there is available a group of scholars in whose work 
an institution of study and learning can be estab- 


lished. 


4. Metnop or INstrRucTION 


In teaching method the new college would at- 
tempt a radical departure from present procedures. 
It would largely eliminate the lecture as a form of 
instruction and would subordinate it to other meth- 
ods. Our procedure has been too much that of at- 
tempting to give to students the results of work done 
by their teachers. As against this our teaching must 
be based upon work done by the student himself. 
We must attempt to develop in him intellectual in- 
dependence and initiative. He must learn from his 
teachers how to study and judge for himself. He 
must form habits of study, must recognize problems 
when they appear, and find out how to deal with 
them by means of proper thinking. He must learn 
to think and to know what to think about. 

To this end we would substitute for lectures and 
instruction a scheme based upon reading, confer- 
ence and discussion. We would decline for the stu- 
dent a field of study in terms of reading to be done, 
of material to be mastered, in his own way. We 
would then supplement the student’s own work by 
conference with teachers who would suggest, ques- 
tion, criticize and lead by their own ways of work- 
ing. We would also provide for group discussions 
in which teachers and students together would get 
the intellectual benefits which come from the sharp 
and cager clashing of minds that agree and differ 
on common issues. 


5. CONTENT OF INSTRUCTION 


As to the content of instruction it appears that 
the material falls into two parts. On the one hand 
is the relatively stable background of philosophy, 
history and literature and the other arts. On the 
other hand are the rapidly developing and shifting 
methods and results of the social studies and of the 
natural and physical sciences. In a certain large 
sense it can be said that our task is that of the inter- 
preting of the second changing group into the terms 
of the more stable and permanent insights of the 
first group. In any case, both sets of studies must 
be adequately represented and must be regarded as 
material for understanding by the community as a 
whole. 


6. Division or THE CURRICULUM 


Our colleges now recognize an essential cleavage 
in the course of study but thus far they have made 
no adequate provision for it. The work to be done 
by the student in a liberal college falls into two 
parts. First, he must get acquaintance with the 
body of knowledge as a whole. Second, he must in 
some one ficld of knowledge get the sense of the 
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way in which the special students of that field do 
their work. He must begin to know both how 
knowledge is made and what it means. 

To this end, the first two years should be given 
largely to the general inquiry. The students of 
these years would be dealing with material common 
to them all, though to each there must be given the 
freedom of his own intellectual initiative and in- 
genuity. In the third and fourth years we must 
provide courses of special study in which the more 
mature students, under the guidance of men work- 
ing in those subjects, can acquire the beginnings of 
scholarly technique. 

It is in general true that in our present college 
teaching the second of these problems is much more 
adequately dealt with than is the first. 


7. LOCATION AND PLANT 


Among secondary questions one of the most im- 
portant is that of location. It is desirable that the 
college be sufficiently remote to have the quality of 
a separate self-sufficient community. On the other 
hand sugh a college ought not to attempt to provide 
for itself adequate library and laboratory equip- 
ment. It would be necessary, therefore, to be near 
a large city or university through whose institutions 
the use of such equipment could be secured. 

The plant of the college would consist chiefly of 
residence accommodations for teachers and stu- 
dents. There would be need also of buildings for 
public meetings, for chapel services, for occasional 
lectures, for dramatic practice, etc. In addition it 
would be necessary to have working collections of 
books and other equipment as well as fields for 
recreation. 


8. ENDOWMENT 


The financial needs of the college fall into two 
classes: (1) the securing and maintaining of the 
plant, and: (2) the providing for other running ex- 
pense so far as this is not covered by fees from 
students. 

If the teaching experiment is to be properly con- 
ducted these needs must be so provided for that the 
college shall not under normal conditions engage in 
seeking further funds. This could be done in either 
of two ways. There might be secured a capital 
endowment sufficient to cover both sets of needs. 
Or, again, the plant expense might be covered by 
capital endowment and the running expense by as- 
sured income for a period such as fifteen years, long 
enough for a real testing of the college and its 
work. But, in either case, the enterprise should not 
be begun unless its financial standing is at the be- 
ginning fully assured. 


9. ADMINISTRATION 
The problem of administration is a baffling one 
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and there is real danger that among us it will 
be given undue importance. It is therefore es- 
sential that the problem be viewed in relation 
to our purpose as to what the college is to be 
and do. 

The college is an institution of learning. Primar- 
ily it is made up of two groups: (1) a faculty, men 
trained to share in the creative intelligence of their 
time and people, and: (2) the undergraduates, 
young people who are being trained to the same 
end. In speaking of the undergraduate, we have 
said that it is necessary to develop his initiative and 
responsibility. It is quite as essential to develop 
and keep those qualities in the teacher. In the last 
resort the greatest external defect of our present 
scheme of education is that our teachers do not fcc! 
a proper sense of responsibility for the work of the 
college as a whole. They are not, by corporat 
thinking, deciding what the college shall be and do. 
In various ways they have drifted or have been 
driven into being, men in charge of separate inter- 
ests, men of departmental attitude. And in gen- 
eral, they expect that the welfare of the institution 
will be guarded and controlled by other men who 
have authority for that purpose. From that atti- 
tude and its consequences we must find some way 
of escape. We shall not find it easily nor at once. 
If the difficulty came, as is often glibly asserted, 
from the enmity of some men to the cause of true 
learning, the remedy would be relatively clear and 
simple. 

But the problem is not so simple. Rather it 
is true that the situation of the teacher in the col 
lege is representative of the place of learning in the 
society to whose development it contributes. As was 
stated in our first paragraph, learning is at present 
caught and hampered by its own creations, its own 
contrivances. Only as learning finds its way again, 
only as our scholars become clear as to what society 
needs to have taught can learning and scholarship 
take charge of their own processes. How shall this 
end be brought about? In the field of administra- 
tion we.can at least establish an attitude, an expecta- 
tion. We must demand of teachers that they take 
responsibility; they must recognize what it is they 
have to do and that no one else can do it. If we 
say that others must direct the educational work of 
a college because the teachers are incapable of do- 
ing it then we are saying that the work of the col- 
lege cannot be done for lack of proper teachers. 
The teacher must be given and must take re- 
sponsibility for learning and for the instruction 
of youth. If that is generously done our learn- 
ing and teaching processes will begin to find their 
way along the very difficult road which they must 
travel. 

As a practical arrangement for meeting the de 
mand just made, we suggest a sharp separation of 
function in the administration of the college. We 
would have: (1) a board of trustees legally consti- 
tuted to hold and administer the funds and prop- 
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erty as such, and: (2) a faculty empowered to 
take charge of the use of the funds and prop- 
erty for educational purposes. The faculty would 
receive from the trustees the plant and equipment 
of the college and the annual income as it became 
available. The faculty would then in its own dis- 
cretion choose its own members, elect its own off- 
cers, determine the course of study, the methods of 
teaching, and the conditions for degrees; it would 
be in charge of education. 

It is not suggested that such a division of func- 
tion could take the place of generous and intelligent 
coéperation between the two bodies. No scheme 
of external arrangements can do that. Rather it 
is hoped that proper division of function would 
contribute to such coéperation. At any rate, it 
would seem worth a trial and in recent years 
it has not had a proper trial in our American 
colleges. 


Confessions of 


’M a feminist—or rather, I was a feminist. In 
| the old days I was one of the most ardent of 
all the defenders of every sort of measure 
which would spell equality and freedom for women 
—votes, birth control, the removal of legal discrim- 
ination. Since those days I am greatly changed. 
What has changed me is matrimony. 

In six years of married life I have gradually 
but surely descended from that blithe, enthusiastic, 
cocksure young person I was eight or ten years 
ago, to the colorless, housewifely, dependent sort 
of female I used to picture so pathetically and 
graphically to my audiences—the kind of woman 
we must all have a chance not to be! 

By what devious road have I achieved this tragic 
state? What has brought about this sad metamor- 
phosis? 

In those golden days of youth I desired life and 
desired it more abundantly, as the biblical phrase 
goes. In common with most of my co-workers, 
whether we admitted it or not, I wanted the rich 
domestic life of husband, home and babies that my 
mother’s generation enjoyed and in addition to this 
I insisted emphatically upon a complete individual 
life of work, contact and achievement in the out- 
side world. I would have a domestic hearth for 
my Lares and Penates, but I disdained staying home 
all day to tend that hearth. Like my husband, I 
would go out during the day to the world of work 
and toil and achievement, and together at night we 
would enjoy and tend our common fireside. 

In those days of clear-cut purpose, when things 
were either black or white, there were no doubts 
of the practicability of such a life for me. My 
husband-to-be, if I achieved one, would naturally 
be the type of man who would be sympathetic to 
my point of view—an advocate of the rights and 
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10. SuMMARY 


It is not the intention of this statement merely to 
criticize existing colleges and procedures. Nor is it 
suggested that a new college would master all the 
difficulties which now beset the theory and practice 
of college teaching. What the statement does in- 
tend, however, is to call attention to those difficul- 
ties under which college work is now being carried 
on. It suggests that a college freed by definite ar- 
rangements from such hindrances as can be re- 
moved might make a valuable contribution to the 
work which all alike are attempting. On every level 
of our educational work except that of the college 
such ventures have been tried with exceedingly val- 
uable results. It is time that the attempt be made 
in the college where it is perhaps most needed 
and most important. 

ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 


an Ex-Feminist 


equality of women. And if, as I then visioned him, 
there should be in his masculine mind still a few 
old-fashioned notions about “‘woman’s place,” | 
felt confident that, with right and logic on my side, 
I could readily convert him from them. 

Such a husband mine held every promise of be- 
ing. There was nonce of the old ogre, anti-suffrage, 
caveman stuff about him. He was a sincere believer 
in woman's political and economic independence. 
He believed, too, that | should have my work, my 
career, as well as home and babies. 

Yet it has been his attitude, largely sub-conscious 
perhaps, but therefore more insidious and hard to 
deal with, that has caused my failure in the other 
half of life—the extra-domestic He has given lip- 
service to my aspirations, but when it has come to 
the difficulty of putting them into practice, he has 
not helped me and has often stood in the way. 

For, let me admit it promptly, I have failed and 
failed ignominiously, in putting my theories into 
practice. As wife, housewife and mother, I 2m a 
fairly complete success, but as an individual I save 
amounted to nothing. I am like a vine with two 
branches: one branch grows and blooms luxuriant- 
ly, but the other is so bruised and stunted it ts 
almost dead. 

I am a very fortunate woman. I have a splen- 
did husband who, after six stormy years of matri- 
mony, is still my lover as I am his. I have a beau- 
tiful daughter of four, radiant in health and spir- 
its, and I have the deep satisfaction of knowing 
that her happiness and welfare are largely due to 
the devoted and unstinted care I have given her 
in these first important years of her life. While 
we are not rich nor even well off, our economic 
position is good and hopeful. We all have good 
health and youth is still ours. 
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I am a fortunate woman, I repeat, but I am 
also a profoundly unhappy one. For | am outside 
the stream of life and only a spectator. At present 
l am merely background—pleasant, important, per- 
haps necessary background, I admit—for two other 
individuals. 1 have no separate, integral life of 
my own. I long for engrossing, satisfying work. 
Instead, my days are devoted to a round of petty, 
tiresome details, with the benefit and comfort of 
these two individuals as an end. 1, who was once 
of such a pronounced, assertive ego, am now be- 
come supine, self-effacing. 

I often ask myself: what of all my theories con- 
cerning equality, physical, spiritual and mental, be- 
tween men and women, believed in so devoutly and 
preached so emphatically? To begin with, what of 
my theory, lived up to, of not going through with 
a formal marriage ceremony? The various eco- 
nomic and social disasters with which friends had 
threatened us for such a course have not over- 
taken us; but what of precious freedom? We are 
just as much married by love, our child, and eco- 
nomic consideration as any thrice-married, pious, 
small-town couple. The only thing left us there is a 
precious little island of self-respect—the feeling 
that love, not law, guides us. 

In my inexperienced days | used to say that if 
matrimony proved unsuccessful, a woman should 
up and out. Her child, if any? Take it along and 
support it herself. Now, though | trust I still re- 
tain a reasonable self-respect, I should think once, 
twice, thrice and profoundly, before I would up and 
out. I should be fearful of my ability to make my 
way, with a child clutching me, in that economic 
struggle where I lost my place in line shortly before 
this child was born. 

What of those other things about which I used 
to prate—economic independence for woman, her 
right to her job, and the equal sharing of the home’s 
duties? Take this business of jobs, for instance, 
as it exists before matrimony is complicated with 
children. 

In the old days I could earn a better salary than 
could my husband; but when it came to what I con- 
sidered our joint job, the housekeeping, I had no 
luck in getting my lover to see my point of view. 
He would not do his share. True, he had to learn; 
but I was willing to teach him how to boil an egg, 
wash a dish, or sweep a room. However, like our 
old hired man on the farm, who wouldn’t milk be- 
cause he said he couldn’t and refused to mount the 
milking stool, my male burnt the toast with malice, 
grumbled or just bolted, and won out that way. 
Now he has his coffee in bed! (Of course, this 
damnable maternal instinct that loves to coddle and 
make comfortable the creature it loves, has a lot to 
do with this. ) 

As for joint care of our child—I lost again. 
When I staunchly argued that this business of get- 
ting up for 2:00 A. M. bottles should be done by 
turns, he said: “Can’t do it—I must be fresh for 
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my job.” But his jub was a lazy, six-hour onc, 
while, as | pointed out, mine, with a house and 
child, was a fourteen, sometimes twenty-four hour 
one, and I also needed to be fresh. 

“But if I lose mine,” he argued, ‘where will the 
bread and butter come from for us all?” IL lost 
again, for I could not, at that time, bring in bread 
and butter. 

Except in emergencies I have not found a solu- 
tion for my domestic problems by hiring nurses and 
maids. Intelligent care-takers for children are ex- 
tremely expensive and rare. Our income does not 
allow for the best, and I would not entrust my 
child’s continual care to the type of nurse or maid 
we could afford. 

I have known a few women of superior talents 
who have been able, by their own earnings, to em- 
ploy the best assistance in their homes and, with 
surplus energy, to give their children much of their 
own mothering. But I am not such an exceptional! 
woman. I am only an intelligent woman of aver- 
age ability, with an average amount of physical and 
nervous energy. 

As for “economic independence”: to avoid con- 
fusion the checking account was in my husband's 
name and the savings in mine. As the savings ac- 
count grew, Friend Husband would say jokingly, 
and yet so often that the remark soon lost its humor 
for me, “I suppose when that account's big enough 
you'll just leave me for some other man,” or, “If 
I should need that money in an emergency, how 
could I get at it quickly?” So we had the savings 
put into a joint account. Then, when we started 
building a house, we put it all into the checking 
account. 

Last week I started from our country place for 
the downtown shopping district. When I arrived 
I discovered my purse was empty. I had forgotten 
to ask my husband for cash that morning and he 
was out of town for the day. I had no checking 
account so I could do no shopping. More depend- 
ent was I than my thoroughly domesticated mother, 
who did, sometimes, get some of her own butter and 
egg money. 

What has become of my one-time insistence upon 
being called by my own name, no “Mrs.” allowed ? 
That, too, has dropped away, and I now allow the 
butcher and baker to call me Mrs. W. without a 
protest. That is as it should be. Since the crea- 
ture that was once me is no more, why cavil about 
the name of that deceased person? I am Mrs. W., 
just my husband’s wife. 

As I look about at my various feminist friends 
I can point to none who has made a complete suc- 
cess of the demand for a full-sided existence. Some 
have interesting work; but to be free for that they 
have chosen not to have children. They, like my- 
self, have only half a loaf. Those who have work 
and children, too, are all overworked, overdriven. 
They are continually overdrawing on their reserve 
of physical and nervous energy. Most of them have 
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modern-minded husbands; but all of these, like 
mine, complacently take it for granted that, while 
their wives have work in the outside world as stren- 
uous as their own, it is still up to them, being wo- 
men, to see that this other job, the domestic one, 
runs smoothly. If one or the other has to suffer it 
is—as a matter of course—the outside work which 
must be thrust to one side. 

Some of my friends have maids, some do not. 
But in either case the responsibility of work or 
supervision is up to them. If these women are 
threatened with breakdowns, as sometimes happens, 
their husbands are likely to observe in masculine 
aloofness and superiority that “perhaps the old 
anti-suffragists were right. Perhaps women are not 
equal to this keen twentieth century economic strug- 
gle.” 

Two of my women friends, P. and R., have come 
nearer success than any others. They are both 
teachers, one in a public high school and the other in 
a good private school. Their working hours are 
comparatively short and both are women of excep- 
tional organizing ability. Their homes run smoothly 
and their children are well cared for, spiritually as 
well as physically. Everyone is happy. But P. and 
R. also overwork and are habitually intense and 
keyed-up. They, too, will some day have to pay the 
piper, as no man ever has to except under most 
unusual circumstances. 

Have I suggested that in my own case my hus- 
band was chiefly to blame for my failure? Well, 
that is neither fair nor accurate. The shortcomings 
and weaknesses of my own nature—shall I say, 
of my sex?—are equally to blame. We women for 
countless generations have been too pliant, too 
ready to give ourselves to coddling and making 
comfortable our grown children, our men. From 
squaw days down we have been too ready to let 
them tell us that our business is attending to ‘‘de- 
tails.” 

The maternal instinct, I am convinced, has been 
a sinister, as well as a blessed, force in the world. 
With invisible but powerful hands it draws us 
would-be career-following women back into the old 
ways. It prevents our being ruthless, as men are, 
in realizing our individual ambitions and personal 
satisfactions. Similarly, the instincts bred in the 
bone for generations cause our modern husbands, 
while giving lip-service to our feminist creed, to 
feel, in any real crisis where sacrifice is demanded 
of them, that the best is for the male and the rest 
for the woman. At any rate, this has been so for 
my husband and me; and therefore, as a feminist 
who would put feminism into practice, I am a 
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On A PopuLcarR MAXIM 


E man who remarked: “Give me the making 
of the songs of the people and I care not who 
make their laws” was either a fool or a liar. A 
pretty sentiment, but it requires us to believe that 
the makers of I Want to Go Back to My Ole Ken- 
tucky Home, I Am Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Broadway Blues, or The Sheik of Araby, really 
affect the destinies of a nation more than the makers 
of the songs entitled: Chap. 136 of the Laws of 1921 
(popularly known as the Income Tax Law), Chap. 
356 of the Laws of 1922 (popularly known as the 
Tariff Act), or Chap. 85 of the Laws of 1919 
(popularly known as the Volstead Act). 


On CRIMINALS 


The lamentable truth is that criminals have 
played a most important part in the advance of 
civilization. Members of the crew of Columbus 
had to be recruited from Spanish prisons. The 
reckless, criminal element went on the early voy- 
ages of exploration. Petty thieves and forgers 
settled the American colonies. It is gangsters who 
make the best soldiers of democracy and best intro- 
duce civilization to backward peoples. 


On DIvorRce 


The judges and the bishops: “Divorce is an evil. 
It is undermining the institution of marriage.”” The 
amorist, whom the ease of divorce encourages to 
sloth in his art, agreeing: “Divorce is, indeed, an 
evil. It is undermining the institution of amour.”’ 


On CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


It is contended that capital punishment some- 
times results in the taking of an innocent man’s 
life, that its mere existence as a penalty permits 
many a guilty man to escape all punishment, that 
it has a deterrent effect on murder, and that it has 
no deterrent effect on murder. . . . It is a rule that 
the accused is to be given the benefit of every rca- 
sonable doubt as to the proof of his guilt. But he 
is refused the benefit of every reasonable doubt as 
to the proof of the good of taking his life. This 


is to hang a man upon a theory. 


On THE Most Opious CRIMES 

















failure. | 
There are crimes which the law can understand 


and respect. Such are crimes against property. 
Then, the criminal, in common with the good citi- 
zen is at least attempting to obtain what it considers 
desirable as an end. Such crimes are essentially 
orthodox. On the other hand, the law regards 
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with horror those criminals who attempt to achieve 
ends which it regards as undesirable even where 
they employ means the most lawful in themselves. 
Such are conscientious objectors, Espionage Act 
violators, revolutionists and anarchists in general. 


On INTERNATIONAL LAW 


It is a crime for a citizen to carry a gun. But 
there is no international Sullivan Law. Germany 
and France take and retake Alsace-Lorraine from 
each other. There is no international Statute of 
Limitations. .. . 


On MartIiAL Law 


No law by law. The Law’s Confession of fail- 
ure. In short, a euphemism for a deplorable state 
of affairs. 


On THE PENAL Cope 


The Ten Thousand Commandments. 


On A Type or CRIMINAL 


We hear sad accounts of Prisoners at the Bar 
who have been led to their crimes by passion, by 
poverty, by mental, by physical derangement. But 
far more instructive to contemplate is the criminal 
who is bred in the service of the law itself! Such 
are sherifis, marshals, deputies, detectives, police- 
men. These, if they have not a natural craving for 
force, by the very exercise of their plain duty are 
made to habituate themselves to the high-handed 
employment of force. In order to uphold the 
majesty of the law, in time they come to develop 
the consciousness that is essentially the criminal’s. 
it is they who are the true martyrs and victims of 
the law. 


On StTaTuTE Books 


It is the particular charm of reading statute 
books that you are told without any change in style 
at all (a) That you need a license to keep a dog, 
and (b) To get married, and, (a) That you will 
be fined for speeding, and, (b) Hung for murder. 

WILLIAM SEAGLE. 


Washington Notes 


DO not find myself in complete accord with those who 

so sorrowfully and frequently assert that it is harder to 
get honest action on anything out of this Senate at this 
session than ever before. I agree that it is hard, not to 
say impossible, to get honest action out of the Senate but 
I do not believe the difficulty is any greater at this session 
than any other session immediately preceding a fall cam- 
paign in which one-third of the Senate comes up for re- 
clection and at least four-fifths of this one-third are full of 
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deep and well grounded anxiety over their prospects either 
in the primaries so close at hand or the general election six 
months hence. What, I ask, can you expect? These men 
are human. They are not of the stuff of which heroes 
are made and when you refiect that out in their states 
they will shortly have to placate the Klan, conciliate 
the Italians, get support from Irish and German, wet and 
dry, farmer and business man, or perish, it does seem to me 
their sufferings ought to appeal to those who understand 
rather than bring down upon them sweeping condemnation. 

I would like to think that, were I in the situation of say, 
one of these Senators from a Klan controlled state, anxious 
for renomination and election, I would thrust aside the 
horrid hand of the Klan leaders, hurl back their threats, 
stand up and openly vote for the Italian debt agreement or 
a Romanist reactionary like Woodlock, or in some other 
way kick them in the face and express my honest and un- 
trammelled view. I would like to think that I would do 
that but I don’t know. Perhaps I wouldn’t. 


ise that as it may I have not observed any one of these 
anxious bench Senators making experiments this time. On 
the contrary they have been and are exerting every possible 
effort to stave off every controversial question, to evade 
every ticklish vote. What these twenty or twenty-five more 
or less worried gentlemen want to do for the rest of this 
session is to do nothing and unless | am very much mis- 
taken that is exactly what will be done. When those who 
successfully brave the primary and general election perils 
return to Washington in December next they will be as 
bold as lions, as full of fight as meat-fed bulldogs. But 
not now. What they want is an early adjournment and 
that is I think fairly sure to come. If anything other than 
the appropriation bills gets by before that time then I have 
misjudged the situation. 

There is another reason for believing in a speedy wind-up 
of the session—not later than June 1—than the nervous 
anxiety of the Senatorial and House candidates for reélec- 
tion to get out in their states and districts, there to cultivate 
their constituents and tune up their personal and individual 
machines. The additional reason is that the good Mr. Cool- 
idge in his quiet way is rooting for them to go, not because 
he cares three hurrahs whether they win or lose in their 
primary battles, but merely because he wants to get rid of 
them. The close of the session will find him satisfied, serene 
and of course solemn. He will cautiously commend the 
Congress for its work, speak of his gratification over the 
tax reduction, the efforts to economize and the adoption of 
the World Court proposal—and get all the credit for the 
things done and for the things not done. 

Then with Congress adjourned he will have a nice 
stretch of seven or eight long months ahead in which he will 
be the only Washington personage from whom publicity 
and propaganda can ooze. There will be little for the 
organs to do save picture the tireless, stern, self-denying 
President, uncomplainingly bearing his burdens and serving 
the nation by sticking to his knitting oblivious of politics. 
And that, to the exceeding pain of some of his most ardent 
Senate and House supporters up for reélection and terribly 
in need of a kind Presidential pat on the back, is exactly 
what he is going to be—oblivious. 
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He is a wonderful little man—our President, and one 
of the fine things about him is that notwithstanding his 
heavy burdens and the great weight of responsibility rest- 
ing on his shoulders, he can still find time to discourse 
about the little things of life to the correspondents. Not 
long ago for instance at one of the regular conferences 
he talked for twenty minutes about the White House fur- 
niture, This enabled him to answer the questions as to 
what was his position in regard to putting appointments 
in the Prohibition unit under the civil service, by saying 
nothing at all—at least nothing illuminating. 

Another fine thing is the moderation in which some of 
his official family and journalistic mouthpieces praise him 
for his good works. There is for instance the Hon. James 
J. Davis, his Secretary of Labor, who in recently renounc- 
ing his ambition to be Governor of Pennsylvania, which 
he might by the way have had some little difficulty in real- 
izing, declared he did so because Mr. Coolidge had ex- 
pressed gratification with his work and a desire for him 
to stay. “No higher recognition,” said Mr. Davis, “can 
come to a man than this.” And then there is the modest 
editorial in the Curtis daily publications in which it is 
asserted that the reductions in taxes that have been made 
are due solely to Mr. Coolidge’s efforts for economy. If 
that goes down anything will. As a matter of fact any- 
thing does, these days. 

T. R. B. 


Washington. 


Portraits in Encaustic 
Coqguertrizs Divine 


BELIEVES in doing your job. For the last 
T- twenty-two years he has stuck to business. Night 
and day his thoughts have been where his duty lay, which 
was at the shoe factory somewhere up the state. The result 
is that already at forty he is a rich man. In spite of strikes 
every year or so among his workmen and difficulties with 
trade union councils, T— is a millionaire, in fact, several 
times over. But he is also a church member. He grew up 
with pious parents in the country near St. Louis somewhere, 
and has never lost his early faith. When he goes to bed at 
night he says he leaves his hand in God’s hand, as if in 
some good uncle’s or kinsman’s. Every year, whatever his 
income may be, he gives a tithe of it to God. He always 
gives 10 percent of what he makes, not to charitable organi- 
gations and vagrant causes but straight to the Methodist 
Church, so that, doubtless, there can be no doubt in God’s 
mind as to whom the money is presented. "T— says that he 
thinks it is right for a religious man to give thus of his 
earnings and that it is a good thing for business; it is right 
and it pays. 

T—so far is unmarried. Despite his wealth and the posi- 
tion that his millions assure him, he has neither fallen 
enough in love to draw his heart from business nor been 
captured by a designing lady. But in this respect I foresee 
a change in T—’s fortunes. 

Last year there came to town, from those same regions 
near St. Louis too, somewhere in Kentucky I believe, to be 
exact, a young lady of twenty-eight. Her path is oddly if 
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subtly like T—’s. She too has stuck to business since she 
was eighteen, and before then indeed. And though mar- 
riage is more related to her business than it is to his, and 
less time has passed, she too has not yet married. Her 
business is coquetry, exerting an inherited but highly per- 
sonal sense of fascination over masculine hearts. Her train 
of suitors beginning in her own gallant Kentucky has been 
enormous, despite the fact that for some reason she has 
kicked them all, as they say in her country. The right 
suitor has not come along. The engagement of mens 
affections is her great aim in life. Her path long since is 
rich in hearts. 

But this young lady has also the gift of emotion. She is 
a romantic who grew up in a place where even serenades 
might rise on starry nights to maidens’ window ledges. It 
is not only her handsome presence and her intention o: 
charming that has conquered many male bosoms; it :s 
also the fact that in the course of a flirtation she is genuine]; 
moved herself. At the time she is all émotionnée, trem- 
bling, she bows to the dignity of love, she gives a tithe of 
her heart to the gentle cause. 

Now at last this lady has accepted a suitor. T— is a catch, 
nobody can deny that, and it will not be hard to love him 
at least enough. 2T— has not yet proposed but he will not 
be able to resist her; he will soon be at her feet and she will 
take him.- He conquers her, she conquers him. He can 
mingle affairs with pious faith, she coquetry with feeling. 
Each has the gift of combining business with real emotion ; 
the combination is invincible. 


PLuperrect Love 


Most of N—’s acquaintances would tell you that most 
of his conversation should be classed as criticism of people. 
He is always talking about this person or that. As a matter 
of fact, however, his conversation is autobiography. I avoid 
his company whenever I can but now and again we mect. 
on the street, in the subway, in some lobby; N— works 
in the theatre. As soon as I see him he begins asking what 
I think of so and so, and then of some other, and so on. 

N— is in his early thirties. He can sketch and paint 
passably well, certainly with a good eye for color. His 
voice is rich, if not deep, his accent good if self-conscious 
and slightly mindful of higher things. He is cared for 
frequently by women of between forty and fifty, who think 
his artist’s nature suffers and who around the first of the 
month give him small sums under the name of loans. He 
acts and designs, but any of them would tell you that he is 
frequently out of work because of the inferiority and com- 
mercialism of the stuff offered to him. It is not to the 
point perhaps but I have noticed how very many of N—’s 
admirers wear silver ornaments and ethnological bangles 
from places like Siam and New Mexico. 

“X— is a great fellow I used to think,’ N— will say 
to me, “I thought he had magnanimous properties, he 
seemed big, full of future glories, I mean talent and crea- 
tive generosity. But I’m disillusioned, I see what he is 
now, just talk, he’s just got the gift of eloquence, at least 
I thought it was eloquence, now I call it just wind-jam- 
ming.” 

“Do you like Y—’s stage designs?” he says, “the first 
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time I saw them I said these are something—¢€ qualche cosa! 
I swore, as the Italians say. But you go on seeing them 
and you get used to them, they're borrowed from Appia and 
the Russians, don’t you think? I don't get any kick out of 
them any longer.” 

“I’m through with Z—,” he says, “last spring we used 
to meet and talk over our dreams for a new art. I hated 
the old theatre, I hated to show myself in it, every night I 
hated going on, merely to exhibit myself to the public. Now 
of course I let it go, one has to live, I’ve got to get money 
somehow. Z— and I used to talk things over, he felt as 
I did, insipides, fastidieuse et vaines, as that skimmy Hugo 
translation says, you wouldn’t know that was Hamlet's 
‘weary, stale, flat and unprofitable,’ would you? God, 


these translations! 
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“Z—, I said, of him, is a fine fresh spirit, he feels the 
sheer exhibitionism in the modern theatre. But things this 
year have shown Z— up. He's playing the game like the 
rest of them, with his three hundred a week.” 

So N— goes to the bottom of the alphabet, with all these 
past glamors of his. I am astonished at the succession of 
these instances that he will afford in a single conversation. 
His progress with them measures his own course. His rise 
and descent with regard to them indicates the biography of 
his own qualities. In his own soul the record is invariably 
the same: thwarted hunger for perfection in the subject 
under discussion, the bitter dust of disappointment. Per- 
haps reserve and intensity of feeling prevent his talking of 
people while they move and nourish his soul. And perhaps 
not. Stark YOUNG. 


Three Blues 


Midwinter Blues 


In the middle of the winter, 
Snow all over the ground. 
In the middle of the winter, 
Snow all over the ground— 
"Twas the night before Christmas 
My good man turned me down. 


Don’t know's I'd mind his goin’ 

But he left me when the coal was low. 
Don't know’s I'd mind his goin’ 

But he left when the coal was low. 
Now, if a man loves a woman 

That ain't no time to go. 


Iie tole me that he loved me 

But he must a been tellin’ a lic. 
He tole me that he loved me 

But he must a been tellin’ a lie. 
But he’s the only man I'll 

Love till the day I die. 


I'm gonna buy me a rose bud 

And plant it at my back door. 
Gonna buy me a rose bud 

And plant it at my back door, 
So when I’m dead they 

Won't need no flowers from the store. 


Gypsy Man 


My man’s a gypsy 
Cause he never does come home. 
My man’s a gypsy— 
He never does come home. 
I’m gonna be a gypsy woman 
Fer I can’t stay here alonc. 


Once I was in Memphis, 
I mean Tennessee. 


Once I was in Memphis, 
Said Tennessee. 

But I had to leave cause 
Nobody there was good to m 

! met a yellow papa, 

He took my last thin dime. 

Met a yellow papa, 
He took my last thin dime. 

1 give it to him cause I loved him 
But I'll have more sense next time. 


Love, Oh, love is 

Such a strange disease. 
| Ve, Oh, love is 

Such a strange disease. 
When it hurts yo’ heart you 


Sho can’t find no ease. 


My Man 


When my man looks at me 
He knocks me off my fect. 

When my man looks at me 
He knocks me off my feet. 

He's got those ‘Iectric-shockin’ cycs an’ 
The way he shocks me sho is sweet. 


He kin play a banjo. 

Lordy, he kin plunk, plunk, plunk. 
He kin play a banjo. 

I mean plunk, plunk .. . plunk, plunk. 
He plays good when he’s sober 

And better, better, better when he’s drunk. 


FKagle-rockin’, 
Daddy, cagle-rock with me. 
Eagle-rockin’, 
Come an’ eagle-rock with me 
Honcy baby, 
Eagle-rockish as I kin be! 
Lancston Hucues. 
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Art and Society 


HILOSOPHERS have had an aversion for solipsism. 

They were worried, that is to say, lest nothing really 
existed in the world except the philosopher alone. Since 
things exist for me only as I know them, how can I be 
sure that anything exists except me-knowing-it? Solipsism 
has been the philosopher’s nightmare because, though he 
was, in the interests of pure thought, willing to be quite 
ridiculous, he could not stand for the absurdity of being 
in himself the all and everything. Now the word philos- 
opher, as everyone knows, means a lover of wisdom. It 
does not mean one who is wise. The distinction is impor- 
tant. The problem of solipsism is one of the dreariest in 
the world, for nothing is more evident than the crass empty 
intellectualism it implies. It implies that knowledge is 
individual, that the baby knows that it knows before it 
knows that its father and mother know, that it infers the 
existence of other human beings from its own existence, 
and so on. One still finds the subject discussed by philos- 
ophers. 

The baby’s way is really quite otherwise. It lives in 
society from the start and discovers other things as soon 
or sooner than it discovers itself. Its world is a world 
of things, which in the course of time gets separated into 
groups of self and not-self, of me and of my objects, groups 
which are extremely variable since the identification with 
things of one kind or another which makes up the self- 
feeling, is so largely dependent on the range of interests. 
Some people make identifications readily and become a part 
of anything with which they enter into relation, while 
others stand apart and keep the objects that interest them 
well in front. But some identification is inevitable, espe- 
cially the partial identification with one’s personal history. 

Because society precedes the individual, we cannot rea- 
sonably discuss zsthetics in terms of me-and-the-work-of- 
art. Things acting and reacting on each other is as prim- 
itive a fact as things acting on me. What is in the frame 
is never taken by itself except, perhaps, in states of purest 
sensuousness. In that case the object is reduced to its 
minimum as perceived, and feeling reaches its maximum. 
In short, under those circumstances the suggestion of a 
peculiar ecstasy in a pipe dream would, if more intense, 
be more valuable than the work of art. One may, of 
course, insist that the ecstasy should be the result of seeing 
a certain kind of object, just as winning in football is the 
result of success under the rules. But this is to make of 
esthetic activity a kind of game. Rules are of the essence 
of games, but the creative interest knows no rules. Its 
interest is solely in results. 

The artist is, then, one who tries to say something, and 
what he says is conventionally regarded as so important 
that he is held to a high integrity in the saying of it. It 
is demanded of him that what he says should express his 
true belief. But in a world where intelligence played a 
larger part than it does among us, this integrity would 
mean more than that he should be true to himself. It 
would mean also that there should be truth in that of 
which he makes report. What this may mean can be led 
up to by comparing the réle of the artist in primitive 
society, in the actual society of our day, and in a possible 
society where intelligence counted fully. 
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In primitive society the individual is identified with a 
past that has very much in common with the past of all 
the other individuals. Primitive society is made up of 
persons that differ comparatively little from each other. 
Consequently expressions that are satisfying to one will to 
a great extent be satisfying to another. Art, furthermore, 
is not for pleasure merely, but for use. Primitively art 
is a form of magic, and the ceremonial dances, songs and 
drawings are intended to produce practical results by in- 
fluencing the future. Decoration is, in part, a means for 
rendering sacred, enhancing power and prestige, and so on. 
Doubtless the craftsman’s interest in the material and the 
means plays no inconsiderable part, and there is on the 
part of the public a direct response to interesting stimuli, 
but in the main primitive art involves a reference to a 
world in which action is practical and real. 

Our contemporary society uses works of art in all these 
ways, but they are not the ones that give to art its high 
consideration. In fact, it is quite difficult to see just what 
does give to art the importance claimed for it. It is an 
obvious source of amusement and luxury, but what is 
hard to explain is the passionate seriousness with which 
it is taken. Of course political, social and religious atti- 
tudes account for the intensity of feeling shown in con- 
troversy, but these do not explain why art should be the 
subject of such bitter controversy. What is most interest- 
ing is the demand for integrity. Generally we demand 
integrity in actions that have consequences, but here we 
have the strange condition of this demand when there 
are no apparent consequences whatever. The man who 
hangs a picture on his wall and quite forgets it in a few 
days, demands integrity of the artist. The man who reads 
a story and thinks no more about it, says, “Yes, it’s 
clever, but it lacks sincerity.” Evidently sincerity in 
others can be the source of a great satisfaction to oneself, but 
why? 

I suppose that this superlative demand for sincerity in 
the artist is just sentimentality. It is a vicarious virtue. 
The average man thinks of the artist as a kind of ne'er 
do well in whose material existence he takes little interest, 
and whom he hardly looks on as a member of the com- 
monwealth. He does not think of his activities in the 
common terms of industrial welfare. Other people work, 
but the artist “creates.” The superior kind of plain man 
pats himself on the back because he can appreciate sin- 
cerity; because he demands it, of the artist; because crea- 
tion is its own reward; because the artist is a unique indi- 
vidual; because in this so beautiful world he has no need 
to be sincere, since he can purchase it for a consideration. 
In this way the higher values are conserved. 

Now let us consider what would happen if art existed 
in the real world and not in a vacuum. In the real world 
knowledge does not count for much unless it is assimilated. 
Science is cumulative and efficient because it is so assimi- 
lated. Einstein need not be a greater man than Newton 
or Galileo, but his scientific self is greater. What Newton 
has done makes up a part of what Einstein is. The mod- 
ern man has been transformed by Clerk Maxwell, Sadi 
Carnot and Herz, even though he has never heard their 
names. And this is because these men dealt in knowledge 
that is the same for all, and has been put to use. 

Art is knowledge as seen in single perspectives. The 
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important artist is a man who sees things in relations that 
are valuable to men, and makes that knowledge viable. 
He brings to expression significant relations between per- 
sons, rhythms in movement, poise in attitude. He points 
to life and beauty in nature, and to the reciprocity between 
man and the world in which he lives. If this were learned 
and put to use, society would be transformed, and so would 
art. If the relations between persons, the rhythm of move- 
ment, and the poise in attitude that art has revealed were 
something more than passingly curious, more than vicari- 
ous satisfaction in the “truly beautiful,” in short, if what 
art revealed were assimilated, mankind would become con- 
scious through and through, and the inadequate art of the 
past would be discarded as completely as the inadequate 
science of the past. First rate men would be artists, be- 
cause art would be the greatest power in the world. Art 
would become progressively truer, for it would assimilate 
all science, and reéxpress it for more comprehensive use. 
Some think that there is a contradiction between science 
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The Prohibition Muddle 


IR: Rereading your article entitled The Prohibition Muddle 

I have decided to relieve my mind and perhaps my feelings 
and undertake to reply to some of the sentences scattered through 
this editorial. 

1. “The Eighteenth Amendment upset the traditional balance 
between the federal and state governments.” Answer: Of course 
it is a patent fact that the prohibition law provides for coépera- 
tion in its enforcement upon the part of the states and it is a ques- 
tion in the minds of some whether or not a state can refuse to 
coéperate in the enforcement of a national law and set itself to its 
nullification without constructively outlawing itself from the Union 
as did the states of the South in 1861. 

2. “The Eighteenth Amendment imposed on the federal govern- 
ment the duty of compelling all American citizens to obey a rule of 
personal conduct.” Answer: What other function has law but to 
provide rules for personal conduct? A parallel case is the Har- 
rison Drug act. 

3. “The mistake is in dividing the American people into two 
classes, (1) opponents of prohibition who deliberately violate the 
law on the ground that by obeying it they deprive themselves of 
the only leverage for its repeal or modification.” Answer: I won- 
der how many citizens really violate the prohibition law for con- 
scientious reasons of that kind and, like conscientious objectors 
during the War, “take their medicine” and go to the penitentiary. 
The wets from their point of view should make an honor roll of 
such citizens. (2) “People who believe in the law and obey it 
but who will not face the political and administrative consequences 
of enforcing it.” Answer: It is uncertain whether this refers to 
the adherents and promoters of this law for moral reasons or 
whether it refers to men who are elected or appointed to enforce it. 
If the former then this statement can be seriously challenged be- 
cause the organization which is most responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment and most active in securing 
thorough-going enforcement cannot be successfully charged with 
a failure to face the problem of what the enforcement of the law 
demands, 

They are facing the whole problem which may be divided as 
follows: 

1. The Cost of Enforcement: 

A report in the official organ of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America gives the following figures: The total expenditures 
under the prohibition enforcement unit last year (1925) was $9,- 
203,384.45. The total income from the fines and forfeitures under 
the federal act was $5,769,091.16. The total fines imposed were 
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It is natural to think this as long as art is essen- 
tially sentimental. There is a 
contradiction between the methods of science and art, but 
none between their results. The only 
that can ever make art count in the world is science. 
blank, dense ignorance of ourselves, our crude and brutal 
coil of identifications, which makes us flout the virtues to 
which we cringe, can only yield to knowledge—scientific 
knowledge. When we have gained the intellectual hon- 
esty in studying the mind that we have gained in study- 
ing matter, we shall be prepared to assimilate art. When 
we are free to respond to beauty otherwise than with 
dollars or tears, the new world will have come. Then 
Jesus will be an ideal no longer, but will be of our com 
pany. The individual and the collectivity will have found 
their common terms. Till then art will remain what it 
is now, a stimulus to barren emotion, richer than alcohol 
perhaps, but just another kind of ‘dope. 


and art. 


Otherwise tt is absurd. 
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Far from it. 
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approximately $8,000,000. It is noted however that in states that 
have good strong prohibition laws the federal ofhcers prosecute 
under the state law and the fines go to the state treasury. In many 
states 80 to 90 percent of the cases are tried in state courts and 
fines collected there. In Ohio for example the annual cost in the 
state for enforcement is $105,702. The fines and forfeiture re- 
turned last year amounted to $2,202,764. Many of these cases 
are brought by the federal agents. The maintenance cost of the 
coast guard was $7,642,100. But this covered three items, pro- 
hibition, narcotics and alien smuggling. 

2. The Handicap of Corrupt Offcials: 

If the editor of the New Republic will take the trouble to study 
the findings of the judicial committee of the Senate during the War 
with reference to the activities since 1861 of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, he will know that they constituted a large, 
richly financed, thoroughly organized political group for the 
control of the government in our states and in our nation. That 
they were only too successful we know because while the people 
demanded legislation and refused to elect men to Congress who 
would not give them prohibition legislation, the organization of 
both parties was filled with representatives of the liquor traffic. 
Hence the enforcement of prohibition has been in a large degree 
in the hands of its enemies. 

3. The Sources of Supply: 

A. A supply in bonded warehouses which had been accumulat- 
ing for several years to “age.” 

B. Rum row and Canada. 

C. Synthetic stuff made out of re-distilled alcohol unlawfully 
obtained in the main from denaturing plants. 

Regarding the first: With the aid of faithless government off- 
cials this formed the first unlawful source of supply. George 
Remus is said to have spent in bribery at Washington between 
ten and forty million dollars. He was sent to the penitentiary. 

As to the second: The United States has effected treaties with 
foreign nations which enable it to capture rum ships twelve miles 
out. As a result the coast guard has effectually put a stop to this 
source of supply. 

The synthetic beverages and industria! alcoho! that find their 
way into bootleg channels constitute the third source of supply. The 
government is closing in on this and there does not exist a fourth 
source for wholesale defiance of the prohibition amendment. 

In view of the foregoing facts the enforcement of prohibition 
is not a failure and reliable statistics can be furnished to sub- 
stantiate this statement. 

The Ainerican public is demanding that prohibition enforce- 
ment be put into the hands of its friends and seme such bill as 
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the Crampton bill be passed, which was promoted by the Anti- 
Saloon League in the last session of Congress. Such a measure 
providing as it does for civil service examinations for appointees 
will largely eliminate the control of enforcement by corrupt offi- 
cials, appointed by party bosses whose strength lies for the most 
part in the underworld vote of the wet cities. 

Now what is the measure which is proposed by those who are 
against prohibition? “Modification of the Volstead act”? And 
what does this mean? An increase in the alcoholic content of 
beer and wine to a percentage which may be declared by some- 
body to be “non-intoxicating.” 

Of course no fair-minded person will argue that there is any 
absolute percentage which in fact is non-intoxicating for every- 
body under all circumstances. What the advocates of this measure 
really want is intoxicating liquor, otherwise they would be satis- 
fied with grape juice and near-beer. 

If they should accomplish their object and so change the Volstead 
act as to permit beverages with higher percentage of alcoholic 
content, the following results would inevitably follow: 

1. If wine and beer are allowed by law they would be declared 
by law to be “non-intoxicating” because the Constitution expressly 
forbids the sale of “intoxicating” beverages and it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to post a chemist over every bottle of wine and 
beer offered on the market to determine the exact percentage of 
alcohol, even supposing such a chemist would be not only an ex- 
pert but a man of unimpeachable character. 

2. There could be no restriction of the sale that could not equally 
apply to tea, coffee or milk. 

3. Beer and wine could then be sold without let or hindrance 
at every soda fountain, delicatessen or grocery store. Children 
could drink such beverages freely and thus the appetite would be 
formed. I may add that this, in the minds of women, furnishes 
the most potent argument against such a situation. Such a condi- 
tion would be infinitely worse than saloons as many were barred 
from saloons, 

Finally, may I call your attention to the utter stupidity of the 
whole talk about modifying the Volstead act. Will someone tell 
us what modifying they want: Surely any intelligent newspaper 
man knows that what the wets want is intoxicating liquor, and 
what the Constitution forbids is intoxicating liquor. 

All this is idle vaporing whose only effect is to create discontent 
without pointing out any real remedy. 

If the friends of liquor want it back let them repeal the 


Eighteenth Amendment, for that is the only method of real relief. 
L. B. M. 


Chicago, Ill. 


IR: While agreeing heartily with your editorial Prohibition 

Under Fire, I am unable to reconcile it with the editorial 
advice in the same issue to progressives in Pennsylvania to sup- 
port Gifford Pinchot for Senator. Conceding Mr. Pinchot’s 
services to the country on forest and water power conservation, 
nevertheless he, as much as any man now in public life, has 
been responsible for drawing the “red-herring” of Prohibition 
across the political trail. All during his term of office as Gov- 
ernor, he has been organizing the W. C. T. U., church and 
rural elements into a Pinchot machine; he was the backer of 
the notorious Smedley Butler's terrorist campaign to crush home 
rule and civic liberties in Philadelphia. Gifford Pinchot is about 
as much of a liberal as Elbert H. Gary. 

It is to be regretted that under the American system it is 
seldom possible for us to vote on more than one issue at a time. 
In 1920, we had to elect Warren G. Harding and the Ohio 
Gang in order to repudiate Wilson despotism. The paramount 
issue now is Prohibition, and it is to be hoped that there are a 
few million Americans who are independent enough to vote for 
no dry, regardless of party or progressivism so-called, until the 
iniquitous and obnoxious Volstead act (and the Eighteenth 


Amendment) is overthrown. 
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Moral Turpitude 


IR: Such a revelation of fact as is given in the review of 

The True Stevenson in your March 10 number is scarcely 
open to criticism. But could a certain contemporary mora! o} 
tuseness be rendered more obvious than by the remark whos: 
plain purport is that whether Stevenson committed adultery o; 
not “no one of common sense cares?” One may forgive Steven 
son, as one may with greater difficulty forgive Shelley or Byron 
for their criminal selfishness in the light of mora! obligation. 
but some of us should have the courage to brave the implication 
in this ethical pronouncement of one of the editors of the New 
Republic by protesting that men who wish well to the race 
should care. 

For moral obliquity a man’s reputation should suffer. “Artistic 
temperament” may scarcely plead a position preferred as io 
liabilities, i 

Avsert L. Wuirraxer. 

Northeast Harbor, Me. 


A Psychoanalyst Replies 


IR: In comment on Ex-Psycho-analyst’s rather shaky Con- 

fessions in the New Republic of March 24, let me suggest 
that one year of experience in the psycho-analytic procedure, as 
in any other therapy, is too short a time to gather data ef scien 
tific value. Analysts of many years’ experience habitually handl« 
the transference without harmful consequences either to them 
selves or their patients, much more skilfully in fact, than prac- 
titioners -in other lines who, if honest, will not deny that the 
possibility of a sentimental relation between physician and the 
neurotic patient is always on the horizon. 

Mary A.ice Hoover. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Woodrow Wilson and Science 


(IR: Re the House volumes, your reviewer, Mr. C. A. Beard. 
long a valued friend to many of us, notes Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son as opposed to scientific education and to scientific inquiry in 
the universities. I took up this gem of silly ignorance with som: 
of those here who have had to do with science, and they found 
it mildly amusing. For preposterous foolishness it is probably you: 
record. Even in cutting up the Wilson halo to gild the gees: 

of our Capitoline, one needs to know what he is talking about. 

W. L. Wurrruesey. 

Princeton, N. J. 


IR: The sentence in my review to which your correspondent 

refers runs as follows: “Doctor Wilson opposed the advance of 
scientific education and scientific inquiry in the universities, part!) 
on the ground that science could not combat socialism.” 

The evidence for that statement appears in Doctor Wilson's 
writings. Long ago when the battle royal was on between science 
and the classics, Doctor Wilson fired on the flanks of both of them 
and proposed, instead of the new learning in which science was 
clearly getting the better of things, a combination, with English 
literature at the centre of the curriculum. In the course of that 
controversy, he published an article in the Forum (September, 
1894), in which he said: 


Of all things that a university should do for a man, the 
most important is to put him in possession of the materials 
for a systematic criticism of life. Our present method of 
training may easily enough make a tabula rasa of a man’s 
mind in respect of such matters. The reasoning of the scien- 
tific method, for all but a few constructive minds, is analytical 
reasoning. It picks things to pieces and examines them in 
their ultimate elements. It is jealous, if not quite intolerant, 
of all traditional views; will receive nothing but test every- 
thing. It produces for one thing, an overweening confidence 


fy : Darned if the dry laws aren't making bigots out of us wets 
too, in the pure reasoning faculty. Now it happens that the pure 
reasoning faculty, whose only standard is logic and whose 


Orvitte A. WELSH. 
only data are put in terms of determinable force, is the worst 


New York, N. Y. 
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possible instrument for reforming society. The only thing that 
makes modern socialism more dangerous than like doctrine has 
ever been is, that its methods are scientific and that the age 
is also scientific. Two-thirds of our college graduates are not 
taught anything that would predispose them against accepting 
its logic or its purpose to put all things into a laboratory of 
experiment and arbitrarily recombine the elements of society. 


Again in his inaugural address as President of Princeton, Doctor 
Wilson also said: 


I am much mistaken if the scientific spirit is not doing us a 
great disservice, working in us a certain great degeneracy. 
Science has transformed the world and owes little debt of 
obligation to any past age. It has driven mystery out of the 
universe. Science teaches us to believe in the present and in 
the future more than in the past, to deem the newest theory 
of society the likeliest. It has given us agnosticism in the 
realm of philosophy and scientific anarchy in the field of 
politics. 


In discussing this point, Dr. William FE. Dodd, a sincere and 
intelligent admirer of the late President—certainly not a man en- 
gaged in “cutting up the Wilson halo to gild the geese”—gives 
the following summary of Doctor Wilson's educational philosophy : 


Science is cold and calculating. It allows nothing to the 
human spirit. And the by-products of its laboratories are lack 
of faith and reverence for great things which are of the very 
essence of history. Science can never combat socialism. The 
two are alike scientific and not sufficiently human... . In 
Princeton and elsewhere young Professor Wilson was regarded 
as the champion of the humanities as against the scientists. 
[Woodrow Wilson and His World, page 38.] 


Whether this puts on or takgs off a halo need not delay your 
readers; after all that matter will be settled in the world court of 
world history. It may help them to decide the less exigent ques- 
tion as to whether Doctor Wilson opposed the advance of science 
in the universities, partly on the ground that science could not 
combat socialism. Their decision, whatever it may be, need not 
detract in the least from the distinction of the late President. 

Cuartes A. Bearo. 

New York, N. Y. 


A Chance for Henry 


IR: Henry Ford is generally supposed, is he not, to be try- 
ing to restore standards, raise morals, and lessen jazz-mania 
in reviving old-time dancing? It may occur to him, in time, to 
revive the horse and buggy, as an element in his reform move- 
ment. Don’t you think he would have just as much chance of 
success, were he to try it? Consistency is a jewel. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Money for the Historians 


IR: I should like to call the attention of your readers to the 

campaign inaugurated by the American Historical Association 
for increasing its endowment from $50,000 to $1,000,000, and to 
indicate a few reasons why the public may reasonably be ap- 
proached for contributions to that endowment. 

The Association is a national! institution, having been char- 
tered by the federal government in 1889; and it is not a purely 
academic organization either in its membership or in the char- 
acter of the services it performs. In the past it has done much 
to aid the government in the keeping of the archives, and in the 
proper editing and the publishing of important public documents, 
and it has, on its own initiative, published much historical mate- 
rial of great importance to the American people as a whole as 
well as to professional historians. Much of this work in the past 
has been done by members of the Association without remunera- 
tion. The Association is greatly in need of a substantial endow- 
ment, not only to enable it to continue the work it has been doing 
in the past, but also, and especially, to enable it to undertake many 
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new projects which need to be undertaken, which can best be 
undertaken by the Association, and which would be of service to 
the nation. 


Historical research, like other forms of research, suffers from 
being in some sense haphazard and planiess. The Historical 
Association could do much, if it had adequate funds, to make a 
careful survey of various fields of study, with a view to deter- 
mining what things need most to be done in the immediate future, 
and by what individuals or groups of individuals such work could 
be best done. Such a survey is needed, for example, in the field 
of international relations, particularly perhaps in respect to the 
relations of the United States with Europe, the Orient and Latia 
America. Thorough and scholarly investigations are especially 
needed at the present time in such subjects as immigration, sec- 
tionalism in the United States, the historical approach to legal and 
economic problems, and the European origin of, and contribution 
to the formation of, the American nation. In these days of furious 
propaganda and partisan discussion, the dispassionate investigation 
of such questions of immediate practical interest is sadly needed. 

Another thing which the Association could well do is the elabor- 
ation of a wise policy for the keeping of the national archives and 
the publication of public documents. From this rich store much 
has indeed been already published, but for the most part in a 
planless, haphazard way; and meanwhile masses of documents of 
the greatest importance remain unprinted, besides being in con 
stant danger of destruction. 

The American Historical Association exists for the very purpose 
of performing services of the kind described above. It is more 
than willing to perform these proper services. All that is lacking 
is adequate funds to finance such undertakings. The Association 
is therefore asking for an endowment of one million dollars, 
surely not an excessive sum in these days of lavish expenditure 
even for enterprises of no great moment. The one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the nation's independence would seem to be 
a proper time to ask the American people to support an association 
of scholars devoted to the study of the national history. 

Cart Becker. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Golden Rule Nash 


IR: Just this minute I have finished reading the interesting 

article, Golden Rule Nash. Will you please let me suggest a 
correction. In the fourth paragraph the author writes—“They are 
generally the kind of people who are content to pick up a smallish 
income, and a great many of them sell the Nash Line only in their 
spare time, being regularly devoted to some other calling”—refer- 
ring to Nash salesmen. 

Nash salesmen are reliable men who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to rendering Nash service. And some of the Nash salesmen 
would be surprised to learn the $125 to $150 they have made a 
week is considered smallish. 

Occasionally a branch manager will give a deserving applicant 
a chance by letting the man have the Nash agency on probation. 
At the end of a certain time the applicant finds his work in the 
Nash Family or gives it up. Martin Rosen. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Two Lives Again 
IR: I hope that you will permit me to endorse whole-heartedly 
Mr. Mazgil’s letter thanking you and Mr. Glenn Hughes for 
the review of Mr. Leonard’s Two Lives recently printed in your 
journal. I speak not only for myself but for others who, I find 
whenever I speak of the poem, are no more afraid than Mr. 
Hughes to call it a masterpiece. Such voices should be beard, 
for Mr. Leonard is not of the verse-writers who are always sure 
of a friendly claque nor is he so “modern” that anyone wil! praise 
him in order to seem up-to-date. ... It is encouraging to the 
lovers of true poetry to find that bis success is complete, that he 
triumphs dramatically and psychologically, and technically oe 
are M. G. Van Rewnssetaen. 
New York, N. Y¥. 
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««These are the Young!” 
The Religion of Undergraduates, by Cyril Harris. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 87 pages. $1.25. 
Youth's Adventure, by Allan A. Hunter. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 154 pages. $1.25. 
The Revolt of Modern Youth, by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
364 pages. $3. 


HE youth question is turning out to have as many 

angles as life itself. Here are three books, each of 
which records an authentic touch with young life, yet 
they move in three different worlds. Mr. Harris’s world 
is the somewhat conventional one of a former instructor 
in English at Cornell who filled at the same time the 
functions of Episcopal student pastor. Mr. Hunter’s world 
is that of a recent graduate in theology who finds spir- 
itual release in the idealistic wing of the youth movement. 
Judge Lindsey, on the other hand, moves among “way- 
ward” youth whose sex instincts are in revolt against the 
professed standards of society. 

An amusing, if not quite amazing, composite picture 
of student notions of religion was compiled by Mr. Harris 
out of student exercises in English. It gives evidence that 
“spiritual contact between the generations has been lost.” 
The collegian’s ignorance of religion is dense, and to the 
great majority its practices have become boresome. It is 
still talked about in “bull sessions,” but the precipitate 
from the college experience is little more than respect for 
decency, with no clear notion as to what would consti- 
tute a decent society. Meantime, evil practices get hold 
of the individual, for which the remedy is repentance, au 
ricular confession, conversion, churchmanship, and then re- 
constructive social activities. 

To Mr. Hunter religion becomes almost a joy-ride of 
the emancipated spirit. “Stuffiness” is the thing against 
which youth revolts; but the revolt is here represented 
less as from than towards; it is a movement into social 
burden-bearing, not a flight from responsibilities. Deeper 
trust toward men; deeper appreciation of races; more risk- 
taking on behalf of peace; a mew sex morality based upon 
respect for personality; a functional as against an acqui- 
sitive society; education for freedom and individuality— 
all these are presented as opportunities for exciting new 
experience—for religious experience in kinship with Jesus 
the radical. For Mr. Hunter modern science is a wel- 
come problem-solver, yet he describes a “group mysticism” 
that, through the experience of intimate fellowship with 
inquiring spirits, lets solutions come that could not be 
reached by analysis. 

That. this exposition of a youthful religion has more 
than merely individual significance will be clear to anyone 
who will take the trouble to compare Hunter’s positions 
with those taken at the Evanston conference of church 
youth. With the exception of “group mysticism,” there 
is a practically perfect parallel. 

Of all the old heads that have shown ability to feel 
with rather than against modernized youth, Judge Lindsey 
has chosen the most difficult réle. For he has gone search- 
ingly into the sex conduct of the less conservative young 
people, has learned their points of view and mental proc- 
esses, and has helped many of them to a satisfactory ad- 
justment. The same wizard-like, yet fundamentally sim- 
ple, technique that he developed years ago in the handling 
of youthful pilferers and other mischief-makers is now dis- 
played in the working through of cases of sex delinquency. 
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Plato makes Socrates say that if one has done wrong onc 
should run te the judge and beg to be punished, because 
“punishment is the medicine of the soul.” Whatever the 
legal name for Judge Lindsey’s decisions, what he dis. 
penses is, indeed, a medicine of the soul. He deals so 
like a friendly physician with youths who have been broug)ht 
into his court under legal accusation, that many others, 
under no legal constraint whatever, bare to him their troub 
les and seek his advice. An odd combination of court and 
confessional! Time and again there unfolds here a human 
interest story that has all the elements of plot, action and 
climax. Here is literary grist galore for fiction writers 
and dramatists. 

What, then, is the news that this explorer brings con 
cerning his friends, the young sex transgressors? Goo 
news, he avers. For example: first, that the sex-freedom 
that is growing among the young is by no means as indis 
criminate, promiscuous and disintegrating as it is popu 
larly supposed to be. Lindsey finds so much focusing 0: 
affection, so much loyalty to both self and others, so muc! 
foresight, that he believes that marriage and monogam\ 
would still be safe under conditions of great sex freedom. 
Second, he finds that fewer girls are really ruined in an) 
true sense by illicit relations between friends than were 
ruined by prostitution when Denver had a red-light dis- 
trict. Third, he finds much rationality where alarmists 
find only instinct. When young people are given oppor- 
tunity to guide themselves “in the light of the facts,” they 
show surprising objectivity and balance. Fourth, he sees 
on the way, or thinks he sees, a wholesome reconstruction 
of ideas and practices with respect to marriage—recon- 
struction by the help of wayward youth! 

The really destructive factors in the situation, he is sure, 
are not instinct plus freedom, but social conventions, eva- 
sions, insincerities, stupidities and cruelties, together with 
the attempt to mechanize marriage by law. The light 
that he throws upon these faults of society, not of youth, 
is the most withering imaginable. The monogamic ideal 
he unwaveringly espouses; he thinks that nature is on the 
side of it; but he believes that experiment, dangerous as 
it is, and certain to preduce catastrophes, is necessary in 
order to find out what are the working conditions of real 
and successful marriage. 

That conclusions like these should find another eminent 
exponent is not of itself noteworthy; what is arresting is 
that they are backed by an amazing array of detailed case 
studies. 


The facts are not arguable. They are simply there. 
I’ve got them; and because of our confidential personal 
contacts I don’t believe there is another place in the 
world where there are so many of them lying around 
loose, visible to the eye and audible to the ear, as there 
are in the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


The extent to which the Judge finds illicit relations 
already practiced is startling; it would justify dismay if 
he did not discover here something more than an orgy of 
blind impulses. The something more that justifies hope is 
the fact of open-eyed experimentation and planning—the 
very thing that conventional minds will take as the surest 
sign of depravity! In short, while morals, religion and 
law furnish the chief disintegrating factors, inexperienced 
youth is contributing to the situation its main constructive 
forces. 

The surge of youth that we now witness is the first of its 
kind, Lindsey maintains. 
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In the past the revolt of youth always turned out to 
be a futile gesture... But now... economic re- 
straints that were once so potent have gone, never to 
return; and the sole question now is how soon and how 
effectively will the internal restraints of a voluntarily 
accepted code, which alone can keep people going 
straight, take their place. I think this is already hap- 
pening ... I think, considering the temptations it is 
under, and considering the folly of the adult portion of 
the population, that it is relatively the most moral and 
the most sane younger generation the world has ever 
seen. 


Such is the reassuring message. Of course there are 
plenty of persons who don't want this kind of reassurance; 
they groan in spirit, and some of them gnash their teeth 
upon the doughty Judge. Meantime, while we elders de- 
bate, as though we could settle matters, the young people 
act, and by their acts they build the future society. 

Grorse A. Coz. 


The Educational Frontiersman 


Educational Frontiers, by Scott Nearing. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. 250 pages. $1.50. 

Education in Soviet Russia, by Scott Nearing. 
York: International Publishers. 160 pages. $1.50. 


New 


HESE books are obviously complementary. In the 

first Mr. Nearing draws his indictment of educa- 
tion as practiced in America; in the second he sets over 
against this dismal picture the hope that he has found in 
education as it is developing in Soviet Russia. Mr. Near- 
ing knows American education from active participation 
in it as student and teacher, and from extraordinarily wide 
observation of the last ten years during which it would 
be safe to say that he has visited more educational insti- 
tutions and come into contact with more people concerned 
with education, from kindergarten children to college 
presidents, than anyone else of his generation. His 
acquaintance with education in Soviet Russia is limited 
to a few months of busy investigation, and his conclusions 
are admittedly based on data unavoidably incomplete. 
We can only hope that his second book is as true as his 
first. 

Educational Frontiers opens with a sketch of the career 
and character of a true frontiersman, Prof. Simon N. 
Patten, who after thirty years’ service at the University 
of Pennsylvania was summarily retired after he had as- 
sociated himself with the sane and strictly constitutional 
movement to preserve peace with Germany before the dec- 
laration of war in the spring of 1917. The sketch is an 
ardent and loving tribute of a pupil to a great teacher 
“who dreamed and labored among us . . . inspiring us 
by the breadth of his vision, arousing us by the keenness 
of his analyses, challenging us by his constant devotion 
to inquiry, and watching over us with the solicitude of a 
father safeguarding and directing his sons.” Patten be- 
lieved that the highest function of the teacher toward 
the individual is “the stimulation of personality.” He 
believed also that the teacher has a service to perform to 
the community—he is a sentry—‘“an outpost in the realm 
of ideas.” The teacher of social science, in particular, like 
the teacher of public health, has a definite social responsi- 
bility. He can no more remain impartial in the presence 
of causes that lead up to hard times, unemployment, fam- 
ine, revolution and war than a teacher of hygiene in the 
presence of the causes of yellow fever. With the thorough- 
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going idealism of Ruskin, Scott Nearing asserts the point 
of honor which forbids the teacher to desert his post im 
the face of danger, or remain silent in the interest of those 
upon whose support his position depends. His primary duty 
is not to them but to his science, and to the people whose 
rightful possession that science is. “Desertion and silence 
are the same thing in the teacher. The lookout who sees 
a rock and does not warn the helmsman is a traitor to 
his ship. The sentry who hears the enemy approaching 
and makes no outcry is a traitor to his comrades.” And 
as it is the supreme glory of the sentinel to die rather than 
fail in his trust, so it must be that of the teacher to suffe: 
dismissal rather than fail in one equally sacred. 

Tried by the standard of Patten, Scott Nearing finds 
American education deficient. Ninety percent of the teach 
ers are in the profession for a modest livelihood. Few 
teachers bring new thought to their work, or arouse thought 
in their pupils. In spite of occasional experiment, teach- 
ing is largely a discipline of memory based on textbooks. 
Big business has its grip on the schools. “The total pro- 
duction of textbooks for 1923 is estimated at something 
like forty millions of books for the elementary and high 
schools and nine hundred thousand books for the colleges 
and professional schools.” Upon the whole enterprise 
weighs the primary obligation of supporting the present 
political and economic system. Scott Nearing despairs of 
any large change in society through education. “The school 
system is tied so tight to the present economic system that 
it will stay while the economic system stays, and go when 
the economic system goes.” And yet he gives us a gleam 
of hope. It was the aim of Patten to introduce a new 
culture founded on the natural and social sciences of today, 
through which the student should understand and appre- 
ciate the world in which he lives, and learn to make it a 
better one. This is the purpose of the so-called orienta- 
tion courses now given in an increasing number of col- 
leges, and increasingly directed by young and courageous 
teachers. Scott Nearing cites the case of a student in one 
of these courses who from being “a wood and leather con- 
servative shouting for imperialism and war” had become 
a thinker and inquirer, and who owed his change to his 
teachers—“the young chaps—we get nothing from the old 
boys.” 

“Two things the modern educators have seen—the free- 
dom of the child and the salvation of the community.” 
According to Scott Nearing their vision is being realized 
in a high degree in Soviet Russia. His account of educa- 
tion in that country is comprehensive and intelligent. Other 
observers may differ with him as to the actual progress 
which has been achieved in realizing a grandiose program ; 
no one can fail to grasp from his pages the exact nature 
of the undertaking and to be impressed with the immense 
value to educational science and to humanity of the ex- 
periment. 

The most weighty count in the indictment of the Tsarist 
régime in Russia is that it kept the people in appalling 
darkness of mind. Whereas among the British recruits 
in the War the percentage of illiteracy was one, and among 
the Germans one-twentieth of one, among the Russians it 
was sixty-two. Facing this situation the Soviet government 
had an immense task of adult education on its hands as 
well as the building of a system from childhood up. 
Sketched briefly that system includes “pre-school” activ- 
ities of children between the ages of three and eight; the 
“labor school” in which children are enrolled from eight 
to fifteen; and the “professional schools,”’ corresponding 
in time to our high school, in which the pupil studies for 
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three or four years along the line of some chosen calling. 
Then after a year of work in some productive occupation 
the student of ability may go on for three or four years 
in the technical school, corresponding to our college, be- 
yond which is the institute for strictly original work. In 
the account of the working of this system two things emerge 
clearly. 

The first is the extent to which the teaching is 
objective, centring the pupil’s interest upon realities, the 
family, the street, the village, the city or province, the 
farm, the industry. Much use is made of the “project 
method,” its value being apparent in securing codperation 
or group action upon which the communal life depends; 
and per contra Mr. Nearing found considerable hesitation 
over the Dalton plan as tending too emphatically to indi- 
vidual waywardness. In the higher reaches of education 


the factory replaces the laboratory. He quotes a Russian 


educator as remarking, “It was idle for a university to 
try maintaining an electrical laboratory side by side with 
a well equipped electrical plant.” The second thing which 
excites attention is the degree to which academic democracy 
obtains in Russian schools, the management being shared 
by all who have an interest in the enterprise, teachers, 
parents, school employes, pupils. 

The inclusion of school workers will interest those 
familiar with American high schools where sometimes 
the janitor is a more active principle in molding the 
lives of the pupils than the head master. Representa- 
tives of each group give attention to matters which im- 
mediately concern it—to the students belong especially 
the problems of discipline. As to the extent to which 
self-government is actually practiced among Russian stu- 
dent bodies it would seem that Mr. Nearing could scarcely 
be mistaken—his inquiry on this point was wide and 
searching. His observations will amaze American educa- 
tional authorities who dare not trust their students to 
manage their organized athletics. In Russia the students 
elect the deans—from their own number. The explanation 
is simple. The Russian schools have done away with the 
leisure class attitude toward education by doing away with 
the leisure class. —To Americans this will seem like throw- 
ing the baby out with the bath, but merely from the point 
of view of pedagogic experiment it is worth while to see 
what will happen in education when it is purely a matter 
for those concerned in the essential enterprise, and to whom 
this is the chief concern. 

Mr. Nearing speaks of leaving a school “with the feel- 
ing that it belonged, not to the board of education or to 
the state, but that it was a joint meeting place for stu- 
dents and teachers all bent on working out the same prob- 
lems.” It is permissible to suppose that Mr. Nearing was 
not at the moment thinking of the control exercised through 
such organizations among the students as the Young Com- 
munists and the Pioneers. After all an educational sys- 
tem must be a reflection of the society which sponsors it, 
and it would seem that the schools of Russia belong to 
the communist state as much as ours to the capitalistic. 
Mr. Nearing would be the first to admit that the Soviet 
state be judged by the life it gives its youth. He quotes 
Lunacharsky as saying, “A political revolution has no val- 
ue, and from it there does not arise human well-being. 
But well-being itself remains an absurdity . . . if it does 
not lead to a broadening of the intellectual, artistic, and 
emotional life; if it does not augment the happiness that 
life gives to man in order that he may give it to his 


fellows.” 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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The College President 


The College President, by Charles F. Thwing. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 345 pages. $2.50. 


F there should be founded in one of the educational 

emporiums a graduate school for the training of a 
standard brand of college president, Doctor Thwing’s Col- 
lege President would supply an almost perfect manual. 
First, he discusses the title with its variants, but there 
is no hint that these terms stand in this land of ours for 
a very different official from that known in any other 
country, civilized or uncivilized. This fact must be known 
to the Doctor since he has published books on The Col- 
lege in the Far East, Higher Education in Australia and 
New Zealand and The Universities of the World. One 
wonders why he does not inform the general reader of 
this interesting and significant fact and warn both poten- 
tial and practicing presidents of what they would encounter 
if they, like our financiers, should venture into Europe 
and other backward. countries. 

Doctor Thwing’s “comprehensive” definition of the board 
of trustees leaves much to be desired if one is to know 
anything of the history, theory and powers of this all- 
important American academic institution. It was not in- 
stituted to hold property “for the benefit of the commu- 
nity,” but it was a device for holding the property of the 
teachers. -In Connecticut and New Jersey where it was 
first used the teaching group was too weak to take this 
responsibility which had always been entrusted to the resi- 
dent teaching body in Britain and Europe. From holding 
the property of the college temporarily, as at William and 
Mary, until the faculty was established, the board of trus- 
tees in this country has come to be both in law and prac- 
tice the formal and authoritative college. It employs, dis- 
ciplines and dismisses servants whose duty it is to carry 
out the policy of the “college” and to do the work of 
instruction. 

One-third of the three hundred pages in this book are 
devoted to a chapter on the president As an Officer and 
Personality. His health, his scholarship, his Judicialness, 
Conciliatoriness and Constructive Conservatism are con- 
sidered together with fourteen other requisites. To Av- 
tocracy, Doctor Thwing devotes thirteen of his pages, seem- 
ing to be a little sensitive on this subject. 

Some presidents, says this ex-president, are autocratic 
by nature. They need to be warned. Others who might 
be democratic are prevented by their boards. For, be it 
noted, our author remarks that the president is “a creature 
of a board of trustees.” We wish Doctor Thwing would 
tell us whether or not his thirty and more years at Western 
Reserve as the “creature” of a board of trustees might 
not have been happier and more fruitful if they had been 
spent as the head chosen by his faculties. 

There is the president who is an “essential tyrant,” there 
is also the “despot,” though he does not appear as fre- 
quently as formerly or as is usually supposed. There are 
“consulting autocrats” and those who regard their work 
as “individualistic, without relationships.”” There is also 
the “vassal” president who is despised but endured because 
the official board is unwilling to “hurt his soft heart.” 
These several types are amply illustrated by citing experi- 
ences of notable incumbents belonging to Doctor Thwing’s 
generation. Indeed, these reminiscences furnish the most 
interesting part of the book, and perhaps its most valuable 
part, unless it is to stand as a picture of what the presi- 
dent is desired to be in this day when so much of the 
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world finds no hope of salvation except in a superman 
as savior. 

Our author quotes David Starr Jordan to the effect that 
the presidential office is temporary and transient. Not so, 
thinks Doctor Thwing. He would free his president from 
such menial duties as raising money, looking after the phy- 
sical equipment, disciplining students and recruiting the fac- 
ulty. He would give him a long term, full opportunity for 
thought about his own and general educational. problems, 
time for conference with both his lay and professional 
associates and with the “great bodies which constitute so- 
ciety.” With such freedom and contacts, with the proper 
equipment and personality, the president is to save “future 
academic administration” from its five major perils. 

First, the president thus constituted will save the col- 
lege from the peril of dual administration, one man for 
the business and another for education. He will save the 
college from an annual chairmanship such as that which 
Jefferson imposed upon the University of Virginia for 
nearly a century. He will save the college from an even 
more perilous peril, one now emerging in certain sections, 
thinks our conservative administrator, the administration 
in which the faculty is the sole corporate body. If the 
“autocracy of trustees in affairs scholastic is a dire evil,” 
as Doctor Thwing thinks it is, then the “autocracy of 
teachers in affairs financial would be nothing less than 
disastrous.” How the faculty is to maintain control of 
affairs scholastic while the “fundamental,” “financial con- 
trol” is in other hands, Doctor Thwing does not inform us. 

When the president has delivered the college from four 
of the five major perils he will himself be delivered, auto- 
matically it seems, from the fifth peril, that of being the 
autocrat which he now sometimes permits himself to be. 
Occupying the office of a superman, he will not be tempted 
to be autocratic. But the Doctor has another guarantee 
that this autocratic office will be democratically adminis- 
tered. For this business of the president, which is the 
“most dangerous of all professional” kinds of business, 
Doctor Thwing will have an ideal man. He will have 
one who unites the wit of Jowett, the boldness of Pepper, 
the culture of Gilman, the sense of world relations of 
White, the vision of Seth Low, the solidity of Barnard, 
the prophetic insight of Wayland, the philosophical dis- 
crimination of Mark Hopkins and of Julius Seelye, the 
humanity of Northrop, the force of Draper, the genius of 
Bascomb, the suggestiveness of Hyde. If “one could unite 
all that is characteristic of these men into one personality, 
what a president would result!” Being a man from Maine, 
Doctor Thwing hastens to add: “What an impossibility! 
\Vhat an absurdity!” But after he has laughed at this 
“absurdity” and observed that a man must have weak- 
nesses to be human, our prophet concerning the future of 
the presidential office returns to the vain search for the 
superman. In his three concluding lines he says: “We 
are searching for him; we are trying to create him. Ulti- 
mately, when the perfect man shall have come, with him 
also shall have come the perfect president.” 

Meanwhile, as a Yankee grown wise in the West, while 
he waits for this ideal man for his superman’s office, per- 
haps Doctor Thwing will, on further reflection, be willing 
to give the dual executive a trial in the college, seeing it 
has been notably useful in the past, or a commission gov- 
ernment a hearing, since it is found so desirable in certain 
political societies, or even the faculty government a chance 
since it did so much for Harvard, his own college, during 
the first one hundred and fifty years of its history. 

J. E. Kirxpatrrex. 
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Cloud-Carving 


The Region Cloud, by Percy Lubbock. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


T is impossible to discuss a novel by Percy Lubbock 

without bringing in the name of Henry James. That 
association is fixed, ever since Lubbock, in The Craft of 
Fiction played Mahomet to the ex-American’s Allah. One 
is naturally interested to follow up the practice of such 
fervent preachment. But in this case the practice is so 
devout that those who have not read the credo might easily 
deduce its tenets. Lubbock the novelist resembles James 
the novelist as a son occasionally resembles his father, with 
an uncanny recapitulation of feature and mannerism which 
seems more true to the original than the father’s self. For 
the junior is an abstract in which salient traits are empha- 
sized and lesser distractions drop from sight. Thus, through 
The Region Cloud one may learn about James much that 
was only suspected before. 

The matter of technique is part of it. As a stylist, Lub- 
bock is James simplified and vivified, through shorter sen- 
tences, a richer vocabulary, renunciation of the blundering 
superlative, and a gift of occasional description which quite 
eclipses that of the “master.” This was almost to be ex- 
pected, as was the reverence accorded “point of view’ — 
that fetish of the literary craft. 

But technical considerations are only half the story, and 
the least interesting half. The crux lies in the stuff itself, 
which from one angle almost amounts to an exposé of the 
older author. At any rate, it confirms those who were 
troubled by what seemed a breach between his manner and 
his matter. There were always doubters who suspected in 
James an over-delicate handling of pretty obvious material. 
These might tell themselves that Jamesian subtlety was 
its own justification. Yet they were forced to remember 
that a doctor doesn’t diagnose measles with a microscope. 

Their misgiving, however dim before, takes body in re- 
sponse to The Region Cloud, where form and substance 
correspond. Here is a theme as elusive as mist, actually 
calling for the refinements which were James's stock-in- 
trade. 

Briefly, it deals with a genius of the brush and an as- 
pirant to the pen, drawn together by the fact that they 
are complementary. The fineness of the young writer, 
still intact from failure as from success, and the almost 
hrazen effectiveness of the painter, together strike the bal- 
ance of a man. Each in his way half grasps this dovetail- 
ing of qualities. The climax toward which they work is 
mutual clarification, achieved when “There was nothing 
any longer mysterious about Channon; he was edged all 
round by a plain line. . . . ” So exquisitely scaled is the 
book that such a climax is adequate, and the prospect left 
beyond the finis satisfies. 

Lubbock, then, has practiced what he preached. One 
feels that were he to come upon his own book as the work 
of another, he would without hesitation lift it to the pin- 
nacle of his fiction hierarchy. But the question arises, 
Where does it belong for the rest of us? What people 
like it, and how? It is nobler than a tour de force. As 
a succession of insights it has much to offer. As a class- 
room demonstration it is profoundly exciting. Exciting in 
its triumph, but also in its defect, which is the sacrifice 
of vitality to cerebration. 

There is the rub; and it recalls Hawthorne’s perfect— 
or rather, perfected woman, who died as her only flaw 
yielded to treatment. Betsy GreeNeBAUM. 
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Lusty Mysticism 
Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine, by D. H. Law- 
rence. Philadelphia: The Centaur Press. 240 pages. $4. 


HIS second book published by the Centaur Press 

would be enticing for its format even without the 
promise of D. H. Lawrence’s appearance as a philosophical 
essayist. Reading, one’s anticipation is further gratified by 
the sense of discovery of a true affinity between appearance 
and content, and the brilliant and beautiful binding—a 
chaos of resplendent color backed by sober gray—seems 
to symbolize Mr. Lawrence’s philosophical notions. 

The author presents no novelty in philosophic thought. If 
one attempts to fix a pattern in his kaleidoscopic rhetoric one 
sees only a characteristically lusty form of mysticism—an ex- 
uberant pean of changelessness in rhythmic change, a thun- 
dering cycle of creative energy—with a refuge from logical 
predicament in the ever-serviceable Fourth Dimension. The 
theme has attracted speculative thought almost continuously 
from Heraclitus to Bergson, but Mr. Lawrence presents it 
in the accents of the oratory rather than the study. Under 
his pen the principle is transformed into a philosophic dyna- 
mo of light, heat and power, sending out a stunning voltage 
of words in flashing streams. Sober comment becomes as 
impossible as remaining decorous under an electric current. 

The Crown, the longest of the essays, is a thrilling piece 
of literary craftsmanship—a rhapsody of militant mysticism. 
For Quietism is no feature of Lawrence’s philosophy. The 
vehicle for his Word is always the whirlwind as against 
the still, small voice, and the surges of his reiterated meta- 
phors mount in gathering hyperbole to an overwhelming 
climax in the theme “to be and to be different.” One 
is carried away by the thundering words, ready to shout 
with the orator: “Damn, damn, damn all Absolutes!”’— 
until a faint but insistent consciousness of seduction by 
rhetorical artifice checks the streaming current. Misgiving 
sharpens to an acute sense of insincerity in the rhythmical 
shoutings by which Mr. Lawrence induces an ecstatic tan- 
trum in his final essay, Aristocracy, whose burden is still 
a perfecting Perfection. 

The other pieces in the volume are less polemic, although 
equally boisterous. The Novel is a flippant and occasion- 
ally ribald pronunciamento of serious zxsthetic judgments, 
and Love Was Once a Little Boy gives some rousing 
cheers for “equilibrium” in personal relations, with shrill 
but undeniably humorous catcalls for Dante, Petrarch and 
poor old Wordsworth. Equilibrium, although decidedly 
not moderation, engrosses Mr. Lawrence, and in Him 
With His Tail in His Mouth he dishes it up smoking 
in an ebullient and occasionally unsavory rhetorico-philo- 
sophical stew. Blessed Are The Powerful is another roist- 
ering processional for the élan vital, and in the title essay 
we have Power again—happily of a literary rather than 
metaphysical nature. Superb descriptive narrative presents 
the incident which gives rise to the Reflections, and the 
epic of the dandelion-seed has passages of pure poetry. For 
philosophical conclusion we have only the Fourth Dimen- 
sion again, which in Mr. Lawrence’s system seems to rep- 
resent the Land of Hearts’ Desire instead of a mathemat- 
ical concept—and almost any philosophy that can turn 
mathematics into heaven is magical enough to be appeal- 
ing. But to us Power—and magic, too—lies more in Mr. 
Lawrence’s words than his Word, and this collection of 
hymns to Love and Power is a contribution to the art of 


literature rather than the creative logic of philosophy. 
Dororny Bacon Wootsey. 
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Portrait of a Chorus Girl 


Show Business, by Thyra Samter Winslow. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


EVERAL years ago, Thyra Samter Winslow pub- 

lished Picture Frames, a collection of realistic short 
stories of contemporary American life, done with skilful 
understanding of her chosen subjects; the inhabitants of 
Middle-Western small towns. Now, in her first novel, she 
has drawn a full-length portrait of one of her typical small- 
town heroines, who drifts to the city and follows one of the 
two occupations open to such an individual which have 
some glamor for the rest of the world: she becomes a chorus 
girl. 

The glamor Mrs. Winslow proceeds conscientiously to 
strip away. With her Helen Taylor, we learn what life 
is like in the theatrical employment agencies, while re- 
hearsing, with a road show, in a professional hotel, out 
with a carnival, and at last at the pinnacle of the chorus 
girl’s ambition, with the (faintly disguised) Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies, New York. We discover that the day’s routine for 
most of these ladies consists primarily in working at the 
theatre and going out on “parties” with their gentlemen 
friends; that they meet an unending stream of new men, 
most of whom tell their right names and nearly all of 
whom make amorous proposals; that sometimes these pro- 
posals are rejected—Helen being one who, albeit with some 
difficulty, remains a virgin until she meets and marries the 
nice son of a nice millionaire; that it is the business of 
a girl to get all she can out of a man in the way of food 
and drink, candy, perfumes, jewelry and what has he; 
that chorus men are completely beneath contempt, never 
even spoken to if it can be avoided; that “the road” is 
a nightmare procession of bowl-and-pitcher hotels, trains 
at 6 A. M., and eagerly-snatched opportunities, when the 
visit to some town is prolonged, to send out your laundry. 

Mrs. Winslow’s skill as a realist stands her in good 
stead in presenting this series of unretouched photographs, 
not only of the show business, but of a small town in Mis- 
souri where the girl whose parents don’t belong to the 
“right set” is mercilessly shoved under by a hierarchy of 
respectable matrons. The book is technically competent, 
consistently conceived, and with at least one character who 
comes alive out of the pages. As a whole, however, Show 
Business hardly lives up, in poignancy or philosophy, to the 
promise of Mrs. Winslow’s short stories, and leaves one 
reader at least with the feeling that her genuine and impor- 


tant talent should continue to apply itself in the other field. 
Bruce BLiIiven. 








Contributors 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, former President of Amherst Col- 
lege, is now Brittinzham Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of W’sconsin. 

Wiuuam Seacte is a me.nber of the New York bar and 
an occasional contributor to the magazines. 

Lancston Hucues is a Negro poet, whose Weary Blues 
has just been published by Knopf. 

Grorce A. Cor, Professor of Religious Education at 
Teacher's College, is the aythor of Law and Freedom 
in the School. 

J. E. Kirxparricx has been a tutor in Harvard University 
and an instructor in the University of Michigan. 
Betsy GreenesaumM, a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, has written articles and reviews for various 

publications. 
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Odtaa 


A Novel 


by John Masefield 
The author of “Sard Harker” 
Perils, daring, adventure, 
romance in a story that 
takes a welcome departure 
from the manner and 
mother of most current 
fiction. $2.50 


Chimes 


A Novel 
by Robert Herrick 


What is wrong with our 
colleges? The young pro- 
fessor in a mid-Western 
university presents a pro- 
vocative viewpoint in this 
fine novel. $2.00 


George 
Westover 
A Novel 
by Eden Phillpotts 


“A distinctive, lifelike and 
original character ...a 
novel that should be read 
by the multitude.”—Bos- 
ton T'ranscript. $2.00 


Delight 


A Novel 
by Mazo de la Roche 


A story for springtime 
adequately descri by 
its title. $2.00 


The Question 
Mark 


A Novel 
by M. Jaeger 
One of the most brilliant 
of England’s younger 
writers has written an 


unusual story about a new 
Utopia. $2.00 


My New York 


by Mabel Osgood 
Wright 


The New York that you 
remember and the people 
that you knew. $2.50 


Reluctantly 
Told 
by Jane Hillyer 


Dr. Joseph Collins has 
written the introduction 
to this remarkable account 
of a mental breakdown 
and — return to 
normality. $2.50 
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= MACMILLAN SPRING BOOKS 


The Letters of 
Sir Walter Raleigh 


Edited by Lady Raleigh 


There is unanimous agreement on the charm of these 
letters of an Oxford professor. “Read his letters and 
be caught up into heaven by his keen spirit.”—New 
York Evening Post. “Charming, witty, virile and un- 
affected.”—Baltimore Sun. “Gay and frank.”—New 
York Times. Two volumes, boxed. 7.00 


The Life and Letters of 


Thomas Jefferson 
by Francis W. Hirst 


The first biography compatible with the greatness of the 
American rebel and statesman has been written by a 
famous English editor and publicist. “Able comprehen- 
sive, scholarly, human, entering,” are some of the de- 
scriptions given this fine and timely portrait. $6.00 


= . 
Italy Under Mussolini 
by William Bolitho 
The first truthful, accurate and reliable account of 
Fascism by the brilliant European correspondent of 
The New York World. $2.50 


The Duffer’s 
Handbook of Golf 


by Grantland Rice, Illustrated by Clare Briggs 


A famous sports writer and the premier portrait 
painter of Dufferdom have combined their talents in 
this most complete of all golf books. $3.50 


By the City 
of the Long Sand 


A Tale of New China by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


A true story of homesteading in the heart of China’s 
engulfing vastness. As absorbing as a novel; full of 
adventures. $3.50 


The Case of 


> . 
Bituminous Coal 
by W. H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright 
“A story of a competitive industry which for realism, 
logic of development, and brilliance of style will not 
soon be surpassed in economic chronicles.”—Stuart 
Chase in The Nation. $2.50 


Free Thought 
in the Social Sciences 


by J. A. Hobson 


The author holds that success in devising better arts of 
human government depends on stimulation of free think- 
ing and free criticism. With this thesis he has made a 
book for every New Republic reader. $4.00 


The American Year Book 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and W. M. Schuyler 


An indispensable record of the year’s important events 
that is needed as a reference book by every public 
official, man of affairs and library. Fifty experts 
have collaborated to make it accurate, complete and 
authoritative. 7.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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Science and the 
Modern World 


by A. N. Whitehead 


“The most significant re- 
statement for the general 
reader of the present re- 
lations of science, philos- 
ophy and the issues of life 
which has yet appeared.” 
—John Dewey uw The 
New Republic. $3.00 


Curing 
the Criminal 
by Jesse O. Stutsman 


Every judge, lawyer and 
social worker should read 
and digest this examina 
tion by a_ penitentiary 
warden of our most press- 
ing social probl m. $2.50 


Law Reform 
by Henry W. Taft 


Papers and addresses on 
a difficult problem of so- 


cial organization by one 
of the leader of the 


American bar. $3.00 


The Genesis of 
the Constitution 
by Breckinridge Long 


An admirable account of 
how the constitution grew 
to its first form. 2.50 


The Gang Age 


by Paul Hanley 
Furfey 
A suggestive study of the 
pre-adolescent boy and his 
recreational needs. $2.00 


The Tragedy 
of Waste 


by Stuart Chase 


A challenging book. “To 
dream such a dream is to 
turn economics into 
poetry.”—The Natwon. 
9 50 
$2.5 


The Gist of 
Evolution 
by H. H. Newman 
A clear statement of the 
theory for busy readers 


by one of the Scopes trial 
experts. $1.50 
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The ROAD 
To PEACE 


by 
Herman Bernstein 


Have we found it? 
Are we on it? 


The result of intimate talks with 
the leaders of the world on the 
most vital problems of the day: 


Herbert Hoover, Senator 

Borah, Owen D. Young, Lord 

Balfour, Havelock Ellis, Paul 

Painleve, Romain Rolland, 

Christian Rakovsky, Leonid 

Krassin, President Masaryk, 
and others. 


At All Bookstores, $2.50 





FRANK-MAURICE, Inc. 
Publishers 
15 West 37th Street New York 






































LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL 
14th Street and 2nd Avenue 
announces the following new coures: 
COURSE 19. THE NEW KNOWLEDGE: 
A modern synposium. Thursdays at 8:30 

p. m. Single admission 35c. 


edge"; Jesse Lee Bennett. 

April 15: “Relativity, The Electronic 
Theory and Exact Thinking” : Count 
Alfred Korzybski. 


April 22: “Man and Society”: Dr. 
Smith Ely Jelliffe. 
April 29: “The ‘Science’ of Sociology”; 


Knowledeg”’: Stuart Chase. 

COURSE 20. THE SEX LIFE OF WOMAN. 
1. Evolution of sex; structure and func- 
tion of the repreduction system; infiu- 
ence of the ductless glands on sexual 
character. 2. Nature of the sex impulse; 
the sexual cycle; the hygiene of sex. 3. 
Love and marriage; the biology and psy- 
chology of love; the present problems of 
marriage. 4. Eugenics; heredity and en- 
vironment. 56. Parenthood; the ex nt 
mother; care during pregnancy; sterility 
and fertility; birth control. Hannah M. 
Stone, M. D., Clinical Director, Research 
Dept., American Birth Control League. 
Frida s at 8:30 p. m., April 16-May l4. 
Fee, $1.00: single admission., 25c. Open 
to women only. 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Program April 16-22 
At Cooper Union (8th St. and Astor P1.) 
At 8 o'clock. Admission Free. 
Friday, . 164.—Everett Dean Martin: 
ane eaning of a Liberal Educa- 
ion.” 
Sunday, April 18—Dr. Stephen Duggan: 
“The Educational Ferment in China.” 
Tuesday, April 20.—Mr. Carl Van 
Doren: “ at is a Poet?” 
AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lexington Ave. and t2nd 8t.) 
At 8 oclock 
Single Admission, TWENTY - FIVE 
CENTS. Reduction for Course Tickets. 
onepeeey, April 17.—Heusten Petersen: 
“The Dramas of Ibsen.” 
Monday, April 19.—Nortimer J. Adler: 
“The Methods of Psychology.” 
Wednesday, April 21—Dr. Herace M. 
Kallen: “Why Religion?” 
Thursday, April 22.—Dr. E. G. Spauld- 
ing: “The Evolution of Ideas.” 














FOR SALE 
Set of antique chairs—Eight pieces. 
Photographs and references. Address: 
Box 421 New Republic 





ANTED—A choice soul, man or 
woman, to to Europe with us in 

my own private limousine. There are two 
empty seats, and it’s a pity not to have 
one of them used by some one who doesn’t 
happen to know any one with whom to 
travel or wants to get away from his or 
her friends and ay for a” breathing 
space, and hates the idea of a “tour. 
ree delightful, care-free months. En- 
tire expense less than twelve hundred. A 
yous daughter would be welcome; an 
elderly, but active mother whose children 
might combine to send her; a man and wife 
who would like to travel together without 
any worries or cares. I used the car for 
such a trip last summer, and it was sheer 


oy for the entire —p . References ex- 
changed. Address, x 0—The New Ke- 
public. 





WANTED 

A ractical young farmer, preferably 
single, experienced in dairy and other lines 
of farming, who would enjoy working and 
living on the same 176 acres with fifty 
lively children (who form a community 
boarding school) in the democratic control 
of which he would be expected to take 
yart. If interested, communicate with 
fanumit School, Pawling, New York. 


The 


Little Bear 


Forty Six West Eighth St. 
Dinner $1.25 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra 
Dancing Until Closing 


CHARLES REED Spring 0884 
Decorations by Romero 








E82 DUMP HLUS 


Canoeing and other Water Sports. 
Riding, ‘ennis, Mountain Trips. 


Edward D. Collins, Director, Middlebury, Vt- 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel 
section of Har 8 Magazine—Every 
month you will find many allurin 
suggestions and vivid p ° 
America and far away places inciud- 
ing the announcements of a argo 
number of Tourist Agencies, Rail- 
one. Steamship Lines, Resorts and 
otels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers 
we will publish each month the sail- 
ing dates for Europe and other coun- 
tries together with the dates of spe- 
cial tours and cruises. 

Feei perfectly free to write us—Our 
Travel Bureau will gladly furnish 
any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














TEACHERS WANTED 
Teachers in Natura) Science, Social 
Sciences, Mathematics, Creative Mu- 
sic and a group teacher for younger 
children. A community boarding 
school in the country in which chil- 
dren 9 to 17 and teachers participate 
in doing all the work. Address: 
Box 419 The New Republic. 























FOLDER roposing colonization among 
undeveloped natural resources, in British 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Democ- 
a sent free by he Codperative Club, 
P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, Calif. 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT!. 
We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, 
every conceivable = Books on ap- 
roval. Also Rare ook: Out-of-Print 
ooks and sets of Authors. Catalogues free 
(20 issued). Outline requirements and in- 
terests. Commissions executed at sales. 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road 
Londen, Engiand 








Tues., Wed. & 
Thurs. Eves. 
& Wed. Mat. 





JUS THE 


Tel. Dry 1516 Triple 





GUILD THEATRE ge Sa A 
MATNEES, THURSDAYS AND 
52nd, West of B'way. SATURDAYS 2:30 
THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


THE CHIEF THING 


A comedy by NICHOLAS EVREINOFF 
Translated by Herman Bernstein and Leo Randole. 





REPERTOIRE—Eves. 8:30. Mats. 2:30. 
Kk” TO RENT—2-room unfurnished apartment with pri- 


vate bath and kitchenette in newly renovated house 
owned by the New Republic on West 21st Street. Mod- 
erate rental on yearly basis. Inquire at the New 
Republic office, 421 West 21st Street. 


[enema 
Fri. Sat. and Sun. Eves, and Sat. Mat. 


A Burmese Pwe 
A Chinese Fantasy 
A Haydn Opera-Bouffe 


—> 


SUMMER HOME FOR RENT 

Cornish, New Hampshire. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains facing Mt. Ascutney, in pleasant community, 
modern summer house with gardens. Large living-room 
and dining-room opening on court, four master bedrooms, 
three baths, accommodations for four servants, Garage and 
stable. Apply to M. E. U., The New Republic, 421 West 
2ist St., New York City. Telephone Chelsea 8393. 
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A COMMUTER’S SOLILOQUY 


The train is slow and methodical in its movements, like a Grand Jury. 11's a 
New Haven train. I like it, for 1 am in timid mood. I have been toa 
specialist, who finds my eyes 68% below normal. He has exhorted me 
against the reading of newspapers in particular and fine print in general. ... 
I lay back my head and close my eyes. I reflect, and presently I conclude that 








WHEREAS the amount of reading that I may do has been greatly reduced by order 
of my physician, and 


WHEREAS I am thus by force liberated from the vicious and deleterious habit, con- 
tracted innocently in childhood, of reading the daily papers, and 


WHEREAS I am none the less determined to keep in touch with the important news 
of the day in the fields of literature, politics, industry, education, social progress, art 
and esthetics, 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that I shall depend upon The New 
Republic to deliver to me each week its comprehensive review of the subjects herein- 
beiore noted; 


FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED that in order to insure my regular and unfailing 


receipt of The New Republic I shall this day fill in, detach, and mail the 
money-saving coupon appended to their current advertisement; 


STILL FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED that in case I order in combination with 





the magazine their new book Concerning Parents, it shall be with the understanding 
that my good wife will read the book aloud to me for our joint edification, since a 
wise use of my ears can in no way damage my eyes. 


$6.60 $3.75 


$1.00 








brings The New Republic for 
one year and “Why We Be- 
have Like Human Beings,” by 
George A. Dorsey. Numerous 
supplements on literature, 
education, taxation, etc., ac- 
company the 52 numbers of 





obtains The New Republic for | 


the rest of the year (37 is- 
sues), and Concerning Par- 
ents, a book so readable, so 
gripping, so full of import to 
all who essay intelligent par- 


enthood that none may lightly | 





brings The New Republic for 
fourteen weeks, a saving of 
more than 50% of the news- 
stand price, with the added 
convenience of having the 
magazine delivered at your 


the magazine. | pass it by. door. 
Whe S... 
421 West 21 * Street 
New York City i 
| 
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Could you go to 


talk a foreign 





Europe and speak well 
enough to be understood by customs and 
railway officials, hotel peo taxidrivers, 
waiters? Everybody should be able to 


ge—either for 
culture, 


joyment in traveling, for 
or for business wom be CAN YOU? 


Parlez-vous francais ? 
Sprechen Sie deutsch ? 
é Habla usted espanol ? 
Parlate italiano ? 





If not, how would you like to learn quickly and 
easily---the way children do ? 


A REMARKABLY 
simple new method of 
teaching languages now en- 
ables you to speak and read 
French, German, Spanish or 
Italian in a short time— 
without once translating or 
referring to a dictionary! 
Not a word of English in any 
lesson—yet you learn a for- 
eign language at sight, and 
understand it. 

This revolutionary method 
is based on the natural way 
in which children learn lan- 
guages, by “mental absorption.” You 
know how quickly a foreigner’s child 
—even only five years old—will “pick 
up” English from his American play- 
mates, and be speaking fluently, while 
his parents are still struggling to ex- 
press the simplest thoughts. 


Well, the Pelman Method of Lan- 
guage Instruction is built upon the 
principle that this child uses instinc- 
tively. You learn from the very first 
lesson how to use the language itself— 
you learn progressively how to say 
just what you want to say— you 
rapidly acquire the habit of using the 
new words, the meaning of which you 
understand at sight as you go along. 
When you can speak, read and under- 
stand others readily, then—and then 
only—you get the knowledge of gram- 
mar you need in a new, simple way, 
which makes it both easy and very in- 
teresting . 


Why You Can Read 
Another Language At Sight 


If somebody told you to read a 
foreign newspaper at sight you would 
probably say: “Impossible! Why, I 
don’t know a word of any language 
but English!” Yet, amazing as it 





Guarantee: 


Every Pelman Language Course is 
taught with the absolute guarantee 
that if you are not completely satis- 
fied after completing it, your tuition 


will be at once refunded on demand. 





——{__z{[{_{_——————_—————————————————— 


may seem, the fact is that you do 
actually know hundreds of words in 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 
which are almost identical with words 
in English. 


What does this mean? Simply that 
you already have a start toward learning 
any foreign language you choose, by the 
simplest, most efficient method ever in- 
vented. 


The Pelman Method is the only one 
which has ever made full use of this 
amazing fact, yet the similarity of words 
in the principal languages is the obvious 
foundation of language teaching. Let us 
see how this revolutionary discovery works 
out in a specific case. 


Suppose, for example, that you have de- 
cided to learn French. The Pelman 
method works just as simply with other 
languages.) When you open the first les- 
son of the Pelman method, you will be 
surprised to see mot a single word of ex- 
planation in English. But you soon real- 
ize that no English is necessary. You find 
that you already know enough French 
words by the way they “fit in” with the 
ones you recognize at sight. 


Speak Well and Understand 
Perfectly —In a Short Time 


By means of this revolutionary system, 
within a short time you will be able to 
read books and newspapers in the lan- 
guage you have chosen. Almost before you 
realize it, you will find yourself able to 
speak that language more fluently than 


students who have studied it for 
years in the toilsome “grammar- 
first” way. 


This is no exaggeration. In 
England, where this wonderfu! 
new method was originated, tens 
of thousands. of people have 
found that it makes foreign lan- 
guages astonishingly easy to 
learn. In America, this success 
was at once duplicated. It is 
by far the most practical and 
sensible way to learn French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. 


One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of this system is that cor- 
rect pronunciation and accent 
are taught from the very first 
lesson, by a remarkable new invention 
that makes this part of your progress as- 
tonishingly easy. 


Send for Free Book 


The amazing free book, that is yours 
for the asking, shows you what a real 
cultural benefit, what a wonderful means 
for pleasure, it is to have another lan- 
guage at your command. This free book 
will give you a convincing demonstration 
of the method; it actually shows you that 
you can read, at sight, a page of the lan- 
guage you decide to learn. It shows why 
it is possible to guarantee that you will 
learn either French, Spanish, German or 
Italian within a short time, to your satis- 
faction, or it will cost you nothing. Can 
a fairer offer than that be made? Send 
for the book today. It costs you nothing. 
It places you under no obligation. No 
salesman will call upon you. Mail the 
coupon at once, 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 
Dept. L-1504 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Dept. L-1504, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City 
Please send me full information about 
the Pelman System ef Language in- 
struction. 


I am interested in 
o French Spanish} German) Italian 
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